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CHAPTER XIX. “B, TUCK FECIT.” 

TuHus fate interfered to forward the 
plans of Mrs. Tuck. Ida was drawn 
towards Dick, not merely by his heroism, 
but by the entirely new conception his 
heroism gave her of his character, while her 
altered bearing towards him set right his 
misconception of her. She was, he now 
saw, not cold and proud, not generally 
even, and certainly not towards him. In 
truth, Dick began to believe his aunt’s 
suggestion that Ida was inclined to care 
for him. It was the most natural mistake 
in the world for him to make. In the first 
place, he was—as he hardly could help 
being with his personal advantages—some- 
thing of a coxcomb ; in the second place, as 
he took everything that was done for him for 
granted, gratitude was a feeling to which he 
was not given himself, and which he could 
}not well conceive in another; and in the 
third place, Ida’s gratitude was the less con- 
| ceivable to him in that he knew it had no 
; ground. For it is harder to realise in 
another a feeling whose basis we know to 
be imaginary, than oue whose basis we know 
to be real. Thus Dick came to take Ida’s 
gratitude for a warmer feeling. 





care for her. 
every girl’s case, or in the case of most 
»girls; rather the contrary. If they had 
made their affections cheap he would have 
held them cheap. But it was not possible, 
even for him, to hold La Superba cheap. 
} She was simply lowered to his reach, that 
,was all) There are some things a man 
doesn’t covet because they are too cheap, 
and there are others he doesn’t covet 
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because they are too dear ; but, if these last 
are brought unexpectedly just within his jf 
means, he covets them. Now, though Dick 
was just the man to think little of a girl | 
who made little of herself, he was also just ) 
the man not to think at all of a girl who 
made too much of herself. Difficulties 
daunted him, and he would enter for no 
race that he was not certain to win in a 
canter. Couleur de rose, as he said, was 
his winning colour, and “ Rien ne réussit 
comme le succes” his motto, But now La} 
Superba had suddenly shown herself at 
once winning and to be won, and Dick, 
therefore, came to regard the suit suggested 
to him by his aunt as both pleasant and 
practicable. ‘ 
He did not again urge his magnanimous 
objection that it was unfair to the girl to 
keep off competition by the report that 
Mr. Tuck had disinherited her. : 
As for Ida, she at last began to believe } 
that there might be some truth in Mrs. 
Tuck’s reiterated assurances of the strength 
and delicacy of Dick’s passion for her. 
That worthy woman would artfully deplore | 
Dick’s rescue of Ida on the sole ground 
that it would make him more magnani-¢} 
mously resolute than ever to stifle his love. } 
For would not his suit now seem like af 
sordid pressing for the payment of a debt? | 











| Hardly had Ida ceased to be an heiress, | 
Now, that Ida was beginning to care for 
| him was enough to make Dick begin to. 
It would not have been so in | 


and so become approachable by the disinte- 
rested Dick, than this other and greater 
obstacle to his suit presented itself. It was ff 
too bad. 

Certainly this regretting the bite of a 
mad dog only for its effect on the super- 
fine feelings of the hero was an effective 
stroke of Mrs. Tuck’s. For how fervent 
must be the feeling which could think only 
of this consequence of so horrible an acci- 
dent — how fervent and how generous! 
Not incredibly generous, either, for was not 
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the captain’s whole bearing in this business 
from first to last generosity itself? Thus 
was Ida brought over to the other side 
altogether in her views of Dick’s feelings 
and motives. ; 

Mrs. Tuck’s satisfaction at seeing the 
fruit ripen in her forcing-house, under her 
eyes, may be imagined. Dick, it is true, 
was not a passionate or impetuous lover, 
but he conveyed to Ida, through his eyes, 
the pressure of his hand, and ever hover- 
ing attentions, as much passion as was 
compatible with his aunt’s account to the 
girl of the conflict in his soul between a 
longing and a reluctance to press a suit 
that seemed ungenerous upon her. Now, 
however, the time had come, to Mrs. Tuck’s 
thinking, when Dick might confidently 
shake the tree, instead of looking up at the 
fruit with an indolent longing. The time 
had come, only the man and the oppor- 
tunity were wanting; these Mrs. Tuck 
must prepare. 

“I think, Dick, we must go to this affair 
at Woolstenholme.” 

“Yes?” inattentively ; and then indiffer- 
ently : “ What affair ?” 

“This opening of the Art Exhibition. 
The Duke of Connaught is to open it.” 

‘** But why must we go?” asked Dick in 
much perplexity. ‘It isn’t like church ?” 

Church attendance he regarded as one 
of the most oppressive of the taxes of 
etiquette, 

“ Just what it is like, Dick. Everyone 
makes believe as much there, and is as 
glad to get through the catalogue as the 
Litany.” 

“Why on earth do you want to go 
then ?” 

“The whole country will be there ; and, 
besides, Ida ought to see it.” 

‘“*T don’t think she need do a provincial 
one. If it was London or Paris it would 
be different.” 

“But perhaps she might like to go. 
They say the duchess means to be there.” 

“Oh, if she likes to go,” in a tone of 
querulous disgust. ‘I can put in the day 
with Dacres.” 

“ Tf she goes, you go, Dick. I want you 
to take her round,” very significantly. “I 
shall not stir off the first chair I can get 
hold of, I promise you,” 

“Well,” replied Dick, after a pause of 
meditation, during which he took well in 
the meaning of his aunt’s significant tone 
and nod; ‘well, after all, it isn’t half a 
bad place to spend a day in if you let the 
pictures alone and keep clear of the band.” 





“ Besides,” added Mrs. Tuck, in her 
delight at Dick’s complaisance ; “ besides, 
I mean to exhibit you two. There'll be no 
finer picture in the place.” 

“ What will you call usin the catalogue, 
aunt ?” 

“¢The Proposal,’ Dick. How will that 
do?” 

‘*‘ With ‘B. Tuck fecit,’ underneath,” 

“ Marriages are made in heaven, Dick.” 

“And are turned out of the factory, 
when they're made, like other goods. 
Hadn’t I better linger a little longer in 
Paradise, aunt?” 

Dick thought all movement in matters 
of business premature, and was not so 
madly in love as to make this proposal an 
exception. At the startling mention of 
marriage he began to waver in his adhesion 
to his aunt’s programme. Nevertheless, 
as we shall see, he precipitated matters, 
For even with Dick love was liable to 
bolt. 

At this point of the conversation, Ida’s 
entrance gave Mrs. Tuck an opportunity to 
nail Dick’s colours to the mast. 

“Richard wants to take us to this 
Woolstenholme affair, Ida.” 

“Tt’s the last place I thought you’d care 
to go to, Captain Brabazon.” 

“T shouldn’t care to go there by myself, 
I confess ; but aunt thinks you might be 
persuaded to come.” 

“T should like very much to go, thank 
you; but won’t it be a very long day for 
you, Mrs. Tuck?” 

“Oh, aunt goes as an exhibitor, which 
makes all the difference.” 

“Ts Mr. Tuck sending his old china?” 
in a tone of the most natural amazement 
at the recklessness of this risk. 

“Oh dear no. Something much less 
precious. It’s yourself, Miss Luard. Aunt 
says you'll be the picture of the exhibi- 
tion.” 

“What will you enter me as, Mrs. 
Tuck?” turning in some confusion from 
the admiration expressed in Dick’s eyes to 
ask this, as the first question which 
occurred to her, ef Mrs. Tuck. 

“As ‘The Duchess,’” thinking to pay 
Dick back by the introduction of one of 
his names for Ida. 

Dick, however, was not disconcerted in 
the least. 

“Tt would be unfair to the other 
duchess,” again pointing the compliment 
with a look of fervent and unaffected 
admiration. 

Mrs. Tuck, seeing Dick’s ardour and 
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Ida’s consciousness, opportunely remem- 
bered that she was due at the side of her 
poor dear husband, 

Dick, the creature of the moment, felt 
carried off his feet by a gust of sudden 
passion. Two minutes ago he was medi- 
tating an escape from an immediate pro- 
posal, to which now he felt compelled 
irresistibly. To do him justice, we must 
allow that his instability was not to blame 
altogether for this revulsion of feeling. 
Ida, looking her loveliest in her blushing 
consciousness of his admiration, was also 
to blame for it. It was not possible for 
any man with Dick’s idea in his head, that 
this superb beauty cared for him, not to 
feel his longing at this moment to secure 
her. But did she care for him? Yes and 
no. She had now come to admire Dick 
immensely, not physically, where he was 
admirable, but morally, where he was not 
admirable at all. But admiration is not 
as near akin to love as pity. There is, 
however, another feeling which, in a 
woman, is nearer akin to love than either— 
gratitude ; and this Ida felt deeply towards 
Dick, for her life and for his love. Of his 
love she had now the daily assurance, not 
only of Mrs. Tuck’s vehement declarations, 
but of Dick’s own implicit declarations, 
not to be mistaken. It was possible, even, 
that his love, as Mrs. Tuck asserted— 
seemingly on the best authority—dated 
from his first visit, when Dick suppressed 
it for the magnanimous reason assigned by 
his aunt, for had he not disclosed utterly 
unexpected depths in his nature of late ? 
Might not love itself have lain latent under 
that still surface? Even nowit seemed to 
struggle with his magnanimity, for though 
it was unmistakable, it seemed sometimes 
half suppressed. 

Still, at times, a feeling as indefinable as 
4 presentiment made her recur to her first 
estimate of Dick. She would recoil from 
this—recoil as from some baseness in herself; 
yet, dwell as she would on facts that looked 
the other way, she could not shake her- 
self wholly free from it. This is the best 
account we can give of her chequered, or 
rather alternating, feelings towards Dick. 

Mrs. Tuck having withdrawn herself as 

a non-conductor, which alone intervened to 
prevent the completion of the electric 
circuit, Dick rose to offer Ida, who was 
still standing, a chair. 
_ “Thank you, I can’t stay. Mrs, Casson 
1s waiting orders for which I came to ask 
Mrs. Tuck, but the exhibition put it out of 
my head.” 


a 





“‘T hoped you’d come,” with a look and 
tone of tenderness that was almost a pro- 
posal in itself. 

Ida felt that the crisis for which, though 
she had been so well forewarned of it, she 
was not forearmed, was upon her. There 
was nothing she would not have given for 
the respite of a day, but of this there was 
no hope. 

Dick himself was somewhat unnerved ; 
diffident for the first time in his life, and ~ 
for the first time fully conscious of his own 
unworthiness and her worth. 

“Tam very glad to go,” she answered, 
speaking in short, quick, nervous sentences ; 
“T am very glad to go. I had thought of 
asking Mrs. Tuck to take me ; but I feared 
it would be too much for her.” 

‘“‘She would trust you to me for the day, 
if you would. Would you? Would you 
trust yourself to me then—always—Ida ?” 
He caught and held both her hands in his, 
looking pleadingly into her troubled eyes. 
“TI know what I ask—what you are—what 
Iam; yet I must speak. I cannot help it. 
You will forgive me? You will let me 
hope ?” 

“Tt is I that have to ask: forgiveness,” 
cried Ida in deep distress. ‘‘I owe you 
so much—everything. But what have I to 
give? I have nothing to give that you 
ought to have.” 

“Owe! You owe me nothing, and 
nothing you could owe me would be worth 
the hope of your love. I ask you only for 
the hope of it, Ida; only to say that you 
might yet come some time to care for me.” 
Dick’s diffidence, it will be seen, was in- 
creasing ; but the increase of his diffidence 
increased of course his ardour. Ida had 
withdrawn one hand, but he still kept the 
other imprisoned. Dropping suddenly the 
hand he held, he said in a tone of despair : 
“But no, you cannot; I see my fate in 
your face. I should not have spoken. I 
tried not to speak. I fought against it— 
against you—against every thought of my 
heart, every day since first I knew you, Ida. 
I hoped I had conquered and that I should 
have spared you this. You will believe 
me, you will forgive me, and you will 
forget this mad dream that you could ever 
come to care for me.” 

Ida was too inexperienced to know that 
Dick could not have expressed so rhetori- 
cally a passion which really carried him 
away. Besides, the speech only con- 
firmed Mrs, Tuck’s assurance, and was 
made more credible by Dick’s established 
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Accordingly Ida very naturally felt the 
deepest admiration of him, and disgust 
with herself at this moment. Upon Dick's 
turning away, as though to quit Eden for 
ever, she put her hand timidly on his arm, 
and said with a childlike simplicity : 

“But I do—I do care for you, only not 
us I ought, as you ought to expect.” 

“ As I ought to expect !” exclaimed Dick, 
seizing and kissing the hand that touched 
his arm. “What ought I to expect? That 
you should love me as I love you? Ida, 
I ask only to be allowed to love you, and 
to hope for your love. I shall win it. If 
a life’s devotion can win it, I shall win it 
yet.” 

Dick protested too much, as he always 
did in his many “ promises to pay,” but 
Ida had not now the least distrust of his 
sincerity. How should she? Had not 
Dick already shown this devotion—the 
devotion of his life for hers ? 

“Tt is that,” she said distressfully ; “you 
give so much, and I have so little to give.” 

‘*You would not call it little, Ida, if you 
knew all it is to me, and it is but the 
promise of what it will be, of what I shall 
make it, dear.” Here Dick stole his arm 
about her, and ventured, with a timidity 
very notable in him, to kiss her on the 


cheek as the seal of their engagement. He 
had the tact not to startle what he took 
for the first timid, dove-like, and diffident 
hovering of love by further endearments at 


this moment. Drawing her to the sofa 
and seating himself there by her side, he 
spoke more of his happiness than directly 
of his love, and expressed such exceeding 
gratitude for the hand he had rather taken 
than had given him that Ida could not, if 
she would, have withdrawn it. 

Would she have withdrawn it? Cer- 
tainly, if she had consulted only her own 
feelings. At the touch of Dick’s lips on 
her cheek she realised intensely the false 
position into which she had been hurried, 
and from which there was now no retreat. 
She felt as though she had sold herself 
into slavery to pay Dick the great debt she 
owed him, and yet that this debt was still 
unpaid—was as far as ever from being 
paid—and never would be paid. She did 
not love him as he loved, and as he 
should be loved, and she had not the least 
hope that she ever would. But what 
could she do? Was she to refuse him the 
little return he asked, which was all he 
asked, and in which he seemed to place 
his happiness? And not having refused 
him at the critical moment, could she now 





withdraw the poor, ungracious gift while 
he was overwhelming her with his gratitude 
for it ? 

Indeed, Dick was rather strong in the 
expression of his gratitude. He thcught 
it the safest subject to dwell on. He was 
at first taken aback by the discovery that 
Ida did not love him as he had imagined, 
that he and his aunt had taken gratitude 
for love. But there was no going 
back, and no wish to go back, either. 
For not only was he more in love, 
and Ida more lovely and lovable in his 
eyes at this moment than ever before, but 
he was little likely to think less of a thing 
because it had ceased to be cheap—that is 
not in human nature. Therefore, his ardour 
redoubled when he found his quarry not 
so tame as he had expected. There was 
enough difficulty to give zest to the chase, 
and yet not enough to daunt even our easy- 
going Dick. Having got her into his toils 
he had the tact to see that she might 
break away again if he startled her before 
she was absolutely secured ; therefore, he 
dealt delicately with her, expressing only 
deference in his manner, and gratitude in 
his words, so cutting off her retreat. 

A knock at the door from the justly 
impatient Mrs. Casson startled them apart, 
and released and relieved Ida from this 
embarrassing outburst of gratitude. 

While she went to appease the worthy 
housekeeper, Dick betook himself to the 
billiard-room to digest his happiness with 
the help of a cigar. It was not perfect. 
“The very source and fount of day is 
dashed with wandering isles of night.” 

Dick could not help misgivings that he 
had exchanged the wholesome food of 
comfort for the intoxicating wine of joy, 
with its ebb and flow of delirium and 
depression. Ida was a superb prize, no 
doubt, but she would be a prize like a 
crown, uneasy to the head of the wearer, 
while Dick loved ease of all things. In 
fact, we cannot better express Dick’s mis- 
givings than by the homely image we have 
already used—he feared he would have to 
walk on tiptoe for the rest of his days to 
keep up to Ida’s standard. 

However, these misgivings, as we have 
said, were but spots on the sun of his 
triumph. 

Dick’s love was like the sun in another 
respect, its heat diminished in geometric 
ratio with its distance from its object. In 
Ida’s presence he thought mostly of her; 
in her absence, mostly of himself. If an 
irresistible invitation to hunt or shoot had 
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recalled him to Ireland, the distance would 
have so cooled his ardour that he would have 
come to class his love-letters with his debts. 

To Dick, thus meditating, entered his 
aunt. 

“ Well?” she asked eagerly. 

Dick blew slowly a dense cloud of smoke 
from his lips, and then answered coolly : 

“‘ Well, aunt, that’s done.” 

“You've won her?” 

“ By a neck.” 

Mrs. Tuck resented Dick’s coolness as 
insulting to Ida. 

“You should have won her in a canter, 
of course !” 

“So my trainer led me to think; but 
you were wrong, altogether, aunt.” 

“ She hasn’t refused you !” 

“That’s just about it. She hasn't 
refused me, but she has only not refused 
me. She doesn’t care a straw for me.” 

“Nonsense, Dick! If she accepted you 
at all, she cared for you. She wouldn’t 
accept a duke if she didn’t care for him. 
You think she’s no heart, because she 
doesn’t wear it on her sleeve.” 

‘‘She’s a heart, I dare say, but I haven't 
it, aunt. She made that plain enough. 
But she gave me her hand with as good a 
grace as could be expected.” 

“Tf she accepted you, she cared for 
you,” reiterated Mrs. Tuck decidedly. 
“You may depend upon that. All the 
world wouldn’t induce her to give her 
hand without her heart,” thinking of Lord 
Ellerdale and Mr. Seville-Sutton, who, as 
the impersonations of rank and wealth, 
represented exhaustively “all the world” 
to Mrs. Tuck. 

“Well, aunt, you ought to know better 
than I. Modesty was always my weak- 
ness,” . 

“Tt was not your forte, certainly, Dick ; 
but coxcomb as you are, you might easily 
misunderstand Ida, she’s so reserved.” 

“But she wasn’t reserved. She said in 
so many words that she didn’t care for me 
at all in the way I wished.” 

“Her girl’s nonsense! She thinks love 
comes like a shower-bath, all at once with 
a shock ; but that douche is soon over and 
leaves you shivering. ‘Love me little, 
love me long,’ Dick.” 

“Faith, aunt, if she pays it out at the 
present rate, it ought to last as long as the 
National Debt.” 

“It’s as secure, anyhow, which is more 
than you can say of most girls’ love, or of 
any man’s. If Ida cares at all for you 
she'll always care for you; and she does 





care for you or she'd not accept you. I 
don’t say she’s desperately in love with 
you, and that kind of thing. Of course 
not. Such a feeling in a girl like her takes 
some time to ripen, and some sun, too. 
And she hasn’t got much of that, Dick, 
you'll allow.” 

Here Mrs. Tuck carried the war into the 
enemy’s camp, and took Dick roundly to 
task for the languor of his suit and the 
apathy of his triumph. 

Then she hurried off to assure Ida with 
her next breath of Dick’s ardour and 
rapture. 

“My dearest Ida,” embracing her 
effusively, ‘‘you’ve made me so happy— 
and him ;” then holding Ida from her to 
look anxiously into her eyes, she added 
interrogatively : “‘ And yourself ?” 

“It’s happiness to make you happy, 
Mrs. Tuck,” evasively, but with perfect 
sincerity. 

“ Nonsense, my dear, you didn’t accept 
him only to please me, or only to please 
him either. There's love enough on his 
side for both, but it’s not all on his side ? 
You do care a bit for him, dear?” 

Mrs. Tuck’s question sounded as the 
echo of Ida’s own upbraiding conscience. 

“ Not as I ought,” she answered, with an 
expression of contrition in her face and 
voice. 

“Not as you think you ought; but 
you've got such notions, child. You seem 
to think you should meet your lover half- 
way, and be as much in love with him as 
he is with you! Why, how do you think 
that would work ? Pooh! it wouldn’t hold 
together for a month. A man’s love, my 
dear, is like that half-starved foxhound 
you were pitying yesterday ; you must give 
it food enough to keep it alive; but to 
keep it keen you must half-starve it. You 
can give Richard quite as much love as is 
good for him, or for any man. They’re 
great babies, my dear, and throw away 
what's in their hand to cry for more. I 
ought to know them by this time, and I 
do. Of course, if you really dislike 
Richard 4 

“Dislike him! It is not that, Mrs. 
Tuck—I like him very much, but I ought 
to do more than like him.” 

“My dear Ida, your ‘liking’ means 
more that most girls’ love. They mean 
just half what they say, and you say just 
half what you mean. You don’t love 
Richard as much as he loves you—that 
was not to be expected, and not to be 
desired either—but you love him quite 
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enough to tantalise and torment him, and 
any woman who knows her business will 
tell you that this is the great secret and 
security of constancy in man.” 


REMINISCENCES OF JAMAICA. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART IL 

AxsoutT the middle of our time in 
Jamaica, the sides of the roads were ob- 
served to be covered with the yellow, sickly- 
smelling blossoms of the “ kill buckra,” or 
yellow-fever flower. Every waste space, 
even the gravelled yard, at Port Royal, 
previously quite arid, bloomed like a 
yellow carpet. Old residents shook their 
heads and whispered of yellow-fever, with 
the grim certainty of former experience. 
Each evening, too, from the beginning of 
March, a faint and sickening odour, wafted 
with the first breath of land-wind, stole 
over Port Royal. It did not last long, and 
came direct from a sort of lagoon of brackish 
water beyond the palisade cemetery. Ex- 
amination of this water revealed a reddish 
foam, seething upround the edges. Measures 
were promptly adopted, first to cut a 
communication between the smelling lake 
and the fresh, outer sea. This silted up in 
a very few days. A cut was then made 
through to the cockle-ponds in the innerhar- 
bour, and kept open by dredging, and soon 
by its own scour, this cut speedily cleansed 
and purified the putrid lake, whose waters 
quickly became alive with excellent fish, 
‘leaping and jumping with health and 
vigour. The same smell was reported to 
have preceded a former yellow -fever 
epidemic. The men-of-war in harbour were 
moved to the outer buoys, where a fresher 
current of air was obtainable, and every 
sanitary precaution was adopted. But all 
was in vain—an unwholesome condition of 
atmosphere evidently existed, containing the 
germ of what was to be fatal to so many. 

The first man, a stoker of the steam- 
launch plying to Kingston, was seized—and 
this meant generally to die in three or four 
days, sometimes in less time. The flagship 
was overcrowded with supernumeraries for 
the Pacific, waiting for a vessel to come to 
Panama and take them on board. Each 
day these poor souls enquired ever more 
and more anxiously, “ Any news from 
Panama?” ‘No telegram from Colon?” 
till their hearts were sick within them. 
Each man looked his comrade in the face, 
and wondered which of them would go 
next. The good deputy-inspector at the 
hospital—who, if hourly heroism could win 





the Victoria Cross, earned his a hundred 
times over—stood by the bedside of the 
dying, some in violent fever held down 
by black nurses, some in the deadly 
stertorous coma of approaching dissolution, 
and wrung his hands in despair at being 
unable to do anything to save them. Each 
afternoon about four, the hospital-boat 
bearing a ghastly burthen wended its way 
to the palisades, where the living, at arm’s- 
length, at the risk of their lives, laid the 
dead in long rows. Each night about 
twelve, one of the galley’s crew living at 
the Admiralty House was seized, till five 
out of seven were dead. Their cries and 
groans, as they were borne away in a 
blanket to the hospital, out of whose gates 
they were never to come alive, were ter- 
rible to hear. I used to listen with miser- 
able dread, till the heavy footstep of the 
black steward laboured up the stairs and 
along the silent corridors, lanthorn in hand, 
to announce, “‘ Anoder boat’s crew taken to 
hospital, sar,” with a sort of grim compla- 
cency in his own immunity from the terrible 
scourge. 

Our own family all suffered at the same 
time from attacks more or less severe of 
bilious remittent fever, from which they 
rose weak and tottering, “ Poor ting, he 
don’t trong, good king!” remarked a kindly 
black servant, picking up a child who was 
perpetually tumbling down. One English 
mail brought out a new chief-clerk for the 
dockyard, with wife and children; the 
return steamer took home the clerk 
and four motherless babes ; the poor wife, 
seized with yellow-fever, had died in the 
interim. A case was reported at this time, 
which goes far to prove that to do nothing 
is better than the best and most careful of 
nursing. A seaman belonging to a foreign 
ship unloading at one of the wharves in 
Kingston, suddenly disappeared in a fit of 
delirious fever ; all thought he had jumped 
overboard. Six days passed away, he was 
nearly forgotten, when a black woman 
came on board to say that a sailor belong- 
ing to their ship was lying weak and help- 
less, but alive, under the piles of the wharf. 
He was speedily brought on board, gaunt, 
hollow-eyed, starving. He knew nothing 
of the time that had passed, but it was 
certain that for six days he had lain on the 
wet mud, just above high-water mark—the 
rise and fall is less than two feet—and 
that no food or drink could have passed 
his lips, and yet he survived, while most 
of his shipmates died. Although no 
definite conclusion was come to by the 
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devoted and accomplished medical officers 
in charge of the hospital as to any really 
efficacious remedies, it was discovered, I 
believe for the first time, by actual experi- 
ment, that the cause of yellow-fever is a 
parasite inthe blood. If the patient was of 
weakly constitution, or suffering from any 
other ailment, the parasite, unable to live 
in the impoverished blood, died, and the 
patient recovered; while on the other 
hand, in the sweet blood of the vigorous 
and temperate, these creatures throve and 
multiplied, till they had consumed all the 
life-giving properties, when the patient died. 

When things seemed at their worst, 
and the ‘pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness” had stalked into every nook and 
corner of the old flagship, bearing off 
victim after victim trembling tothe hospital, 
it was resolved that the whole of the 
remaining ship’s company and the super- 
numeraries should be sent north to 
Bermuda in three vessels. With what joy 
this decision was hailed by the survivors 
none can tell. Hope again sprang up in 
their depressed hearts, they were not to be 
left quietly and surely to die, uncheered 
by any prospect of removal as in former 
times. One dank, muggy, windless day— 
a condition of atmosphere largely prevailing 
during this scourge—hot and oppressive 
beyond conception, all were got on board 
the three ships, and soon were out of sight 
on their way to the glad north. No single 
fatal case occurred after their departure, 
and all returned in safety several months 
after. To understand. in the least degree 
the fear felt by gallant men who would 
cheerfully walk up to the cannon’s mouth, 
or jump overboard under circumstances of 
the gravest peril to save a comrade, a 
yellow-fever epidemic must have been 
personally experienced ; the stoutest hearts, 
when weakened by the contemplation of 
one overpowering subject, quail before this 
pestilence. The air was full of it, weighing 
like lead upon their spirits. The persistent 
attendance of a quantity of hoary old Port 
Royal sharks, which had weathered many 
a fearsome bout, now swimming slowly 
round and round the flagship, was of itself 
a serious distress to the old coxswain. ‘I 
misdoubts them sharks,” he would observe, 
turning his quid; “they means Yellow 
Jack,” upon which he applied himself to 
his favourite specific—rum and peppermint 
—with renewed zest. 

A dull, death-like quiet now settled down 
over Port Royal ; the hospital doors stood 
wide-open to the air, all its tenants dead or 





gone. A man-of-war arriving at this time, 
fresh from England, saluted the broad pen- 
dant as usual outside the reefs ; half an hour 
passed, she was inside the cays, but there was 
no return salute, nor was a living soul to be 
seen on the decks of the flagship. Landing 
at the stairs her captain wended his way, 
wondering at the extraordinary stillness, to 
the commodore’s office, where he found 
alone, his secretary dead, his crews gone 
north, his family in the hills. The captain 
afterwards told me that he had never seen 
so melancholy a sight. The ship was sent 
immediately to sea, and never had a single 
case. 

After the death of so many fine sailors of 
the galley’s crew, it was not considered 
desirable for us to remain, as the dockyard 
and Admiralty House seemed the most 
infected parts. “Claremont,” in the Port 
Royal mountains, was accordingly taken for 
us. A long steam to Kingston, a twelve- 
mile drive to ‘“‘the gardens,” brought us to 
the foot of the mountains, from there horses 
to Claremont landed a party of jaded, 
miserable wretches. Ill as I was, the 
extraordinary beauty of the view from this 
place struck me with admiration. The 
house, even then extremely out of repair, 
was the usual one-storeyed building with a 
wide, closed verandah in front, standing on 
a flat platform of good size, a most unusual 
feature in the hills, where ten square feet of 
even ground is a rarity. Cotton-trees of 
immense height cast a splendid shade all 
the blazing afternoon over the front of the 
house. Divested of its most melancholy 
associations, Claremont is certainly the most 
attractive site in the island. From here, 
each crowning its own sharp mountain-top, 
can be seen Bermuda Mount, Craigton, 
Strawberry Hill, Ellerslie, Ropley, the 
Cottage, all comfortable little hill-cottages 
except Craigton, which having been added 
to by various governors and magnates who 
have lived and died there, from time to 
time, is quite the best mountain residence 
in Jamaica, possessing even a beautiful little 
church at the very gates. Above you, at 
Claremont, are the “everlasting hills,” 
mounting peak by peak into the air; below 
a winding bridle-road, occasionally peeping 
into sight, leading to the gardens, the foam- 
ing Hope River lying like a silver streak 
at the bottom of the valley ; while, spread 
out like a map, lie the plains, brightened 
with the yellow cane-fields of Verley 
and Robinson’s sugar-plantation, Kingston 
Harbour, Port Royal, and the vast ocean 
beyond the cays. Ships at anchor or coming 
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in, looked like flies upon a plan, while the 
great flag-ship, with her white broad pendant 
gleaming in the sun, resembled a child’s toy. 
Looking back I could not say that the 
Aboukir, in full view, was at that time a 
desirable object. We had left —— and 
—— alone, at Port Royal, in the very 
midst of the fever, so that broad pendant, 
seen through a telescope, became the 
very focus of anxious interest, showing 
that —— was, at all events, alive at 
that moment, which was something in 
those miserable days to be sure of. A 
short but sharp attack of yellow-fever pros- 
trated me the day after our arrival in the 
hills —a not unfrequent circumstance when 
fever is lurking in the frame, for it is often 
brought out, not prevented, as might be 
supposed, by a great change of temperature. 

The only facts that remain clearly in my 
mind are the extraordinary and persistent 
violence of the headache which accompanied 
the attack, and the kind and charitable 
attention bestowed upon me by Dr, W——, 
of the army medical department, now at 
Parkhurst, who, regardless of an infected 
household from Port Royal, rode up and 
down the mountains from Newcastle on 
several occasions to see me. By Heaven's 
mercy my life was spared, while that of 
many a strong and healthy man was taken. 

Far different was the fate of poor 
Seized with violent fever and delirium 
within two hours of his arrival at Clare- 
mont, he perished in five days, though 
nursed with the tenderest care. He died 
in the darkest hours of a night I never 
remember without a pang. The sun went 
down in clouds of lurid red, succeeded 
almost immediately by an inky pall, appa- 
rently descending upon the house. A death- 
like stillness prevailed, no leaf stirred, 
when, without a moment’s warning, 
one of the fierce mountain hurricanes 
broke upon us, raging with wild fury 
all night long. At the moment of ——’s 
departure a great sobbing blast of wind 
and rain burst open all the crazy doors, 
careered howling like a wild beast through 
the shaking rooms, aud out across the 
valley, only to return again after a moment's 
pause, with fresh vigour to begin the on- 
slaught anew. The slow dawning of that 
miserable morning revealed a scene of 
pitiable desolation without and within. 
Great trees had been hurled through the 
air and pitched head-foremost into the 
ravine below. The wind had worn itself 
out, but from the earliest break of day a 
vast troop of vultures, who arrived singly 





from every quarter, sailed and swooped 
in slow, great circles round and round the 
valley and house where our dead lay. The 
fanning of their horrible wings could be 


-heard coming ever nearer and nearer, 


verifying the words of Scripture, “the 
vultures hasted to the prey ”; ‘‘ where the 
slain are, there are they;” nor did they 
leave us till, late in the day, a small and 


melancholy train, bearing the coffin, slowly 


ascended the steep winding paths, and dear 
— — was laid in his quiet grave on Craigton 
hillside, charitably and kindly ministered 
to by the good archdeacon, himself a 
terrible sufferer by yellow-fever. A more 
lovely spot than where he lies, lamented 
and beloved, could never be seen—at the 
top of a mountain-crown, the beautiful 
little church (now newly restored after 
oeing destroyed in a hurricane) at his 
head, the whole green fertile valley at his 
feet, all breathing of peace and quiet till 
the day of resurrection. 

Our melancholy faces and enfeebled con- 
dition warned us that, if anything like 
health was ever again to be enjoyed, a 
move must be made. Gardens House was 
therefore taken for us, and early on the 
morning of the fourth day after the funeral, 
a sad and melancholy cavalcade walked and 
rode down to the gardens, across the river, 
and up the mountain on the other side, till 
our new home was reached. Something 
like a gleam of hope visited our cheerless 
spirits, as we walked through the clean, 
empty rooms, faithfully built a hundred 
years gone by. This house promised at 
least shelter, coolness, and change of scene; 
besides, if we could hope to sleep in a bed 
that night we must bestir ourselves, It 
was past five before the last of a long train 
of leisurely bearers sauntered into the 
house with our belongings from Claremont 
on their heads. By eight we had, one and 
all, drawn in a close circle round a blazing 
log-fire, pitifully attempting to cheer each 
other by story-telling. Many a long year 
must have passed since a fire had been 
kindled in that fine old room, and the 
children were kept amused by the chase and 
slaughter of a horde of red ants, about half 
an inch long, which were brought out of the 
old wood by the heat of the fire. With what 
a feeling of deep thankfulness we laid 
down that night I can never forget, but 
in anxious and silent dread I looked into 
the faces of those around me each passing 
hour, lest I should see the first symptoms 
of that dreaded fever, thankful beyond 
measure, as time slowly ehbed away—how 
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slowly !—to see the first rays of returning 
health coming back to us. 

A peaceful month with no new anxieties 
gave us reason to hope that this wave of 
sickness had spent itself, when one of the 
children was brought to death’s door with 
typhoid-fever. In the midst of this distress 
our hearts were stirred anew by the death 
of two dear friends, a brother and sister, 
who perished at Bermuda Mount, of yellow- 
fever, dying within twenty minutes of each 
other. Ill and weak with nursing our sick 
child, it was a terrible shock to be awakened 
at three in the morning, when a mounted 
messenger from Bermuda Mount, sent to 
give us the dreadful news, knocked up the 
household. Without a word of warning or 
preparation, our coloured nurse stole into 
my room, where she stood whispering in 
an awe-struck tone: “ All the two of dem is 
dead !” 

Vigorous, youthful, fall of high spirit 
and courage, beloved of all, it was pitiful 
to lose them, and they could ill be spared ; 
but they perished, and two more graves 
were dug on Craigton hillside. Many 
of our friends died in the plains at 
this time, proving that yellow-fever is no 
respecter of places, and is as often to be 
seen in the sweet, breezy, isolated hilltops 
as in the sweltering streets of Kingston— 
the poison is in the air. 

Gardens House, or, as it was com- 
monly known among the country people, 
“Gardens Great House,” is solidly placed on 
a bit of table-land at the junction of the two 
great mountain highways into the interior 
—the Guava Ridge and Flampstead roads, at 
an altitude of thirteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, built in the middle of 
what had formerly been the Botanical 
Gardens, till growing impecuniosity did 
away with so useful an institution. This 
fact accounted for the variety and beauty 
of the shrubs and trees surrounding the 
grey-stone house. This one had been 
erected in the slave-owning days, when 
labour cost nothing; its walls, always 
deliciously cool, were three feet thick, 
sheicered by an extremely high-pitched 
grey shingle roof, off which the rays of the 
sun glanced. Great wideenclosed verandahs 
in front commanded a lovely view across 
the valley, and down to Gordon Town, with 
occasional glimpses of the river hurrying 
away to the sea. 

A large square of short emerald turf of 
exceedingly fine close texture, about the 
size of a tennis-ground, and _ beautifully 
even, spread before the front door, enclosed 





on all four sides by the house, kitchens, 
servants’ quarters, coach-house, and a large 
swimming-bath, supplied, as was all our 
water, by an aqueduct, from the upper 
waters of the Hope. Shut in by a stout 
gate, we looked able to stand a siege. 
Returning health and spirits, after a time, 
caused a resumption of the active habits 
which had been so sadly put an end to by 
our troubles. Morning and evening one of 
the children, in turn, would scamper about 
on their extremely self-willed little pony, 
whose determination I never saw equalled. 
It was always maintained that Tommy 
took them out for a ride, and brought 
them back when it suited himself, not his 
rider. “ Rouse up there, rouse up ! show a 
leg, show a leg in a purser’s stocking!” was a 
well-known cry about six a.m., which, being 
interpreted, meant that we were requested 
to get up. No ablutions were permissible 
at this time, but, having partaken of coffee 
and biscuits, as many as could be got 
together started on our ramble. In the 
morning, when the sun is well behind the 
frowning, overhanging mountain, Guava 
Ridge road was chosen, in the afternoon 
exactly the reverse; Flampstead road, 
Dublin Castle, and Dublin Castle Great 
House being the usual route. By a little 
management of this sort, no sun ever in- 
convenienced us. Vegetation on each side 
of the precipitous zig-zag paths was a per- 
petual pleasure. Gold and silver fern lined 
onereach ; maidenhair spleenwort, with black 
shiny stalks as thick as a lady’s riding-whip, 
almost filled a little dell adjoining ; while 
feathery lace-plant and lycopodium moss 
formed a carpet among the rare ferns, un- 
equalled in the finest conservatory. Great 
clumps of bamboos, the most graceful of 
all green things in Jamaica, fenced in one 
very dangerous turn, where the path was 
only about two feet wide, a wall of mountain 
on one side, a sheer precipice, seven or 
eight hundred feet down, the other. We 
always fled past this place for fear a pack- 
mule, laden with bulging bags of coffee, 
should encounter us, in which case we 
should certainly have been pushed down 
the ravine. They are, in these narrow paths, 
obstinate “as a mule,” and refuse to budge 
an inch; they are also extremely cute, and 
have frequently been known to rub their 
heavy burthens against a sharp rock until 
a hole is torn in the bag, and the coffee- 
berries run out, having learned by former 
experience that such a process lightens 
their load; but as it also destroys the 
balance, wary old beasts have been known 
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to rub a hole in each side, and to arrive at 
their destination, walking ten or a dozen 
in single file, with, perhaps, one black boy 
in charge, mounted on the first mule in the 
string, without a coffee-berry remaining ! 
The wonderful growth of bamboo always 
put me in mind of Jonah’s gourd. One 
morning a great, fat, greenish-grey shoot, 
exactly like giant asparagus, would appear, 
just breaking through the friable reddish, 
earth ; next day it was tweive inches high, 
the day after over two feet; one could 
really see it grow, till a fine feathery wand, 
tender and drooping, shot up into the sky, 
strengthening with age. A coffee plantation 
in early morning, before the sun has kissed 
away the heavy night dews, is a beautiful 
sight; each plant laden with white, wax- 
like, star flowers, emitting a faint scent, 
something between orange-blossom and 
stephanotis, and making up an ovérpower- 
ing aggregate of sweetness. The steeper 
the ground the better the coffee; the 
best in the island grows at Clifton 
Mount above Newcastle, at an altitude 
of four to five thousand feet, cling- 
ing in a precarious way to the nearly 
unattainable heights above. Pendent 
from the forked branches of cotton-trees 
magnificent rose-coloured orchids flaunt 


and wave over the paths in cheerful 
mockery, suspended by a single hair, far 
above your head, as if saying: “ Don’t you 
wish you may get me?” I have no doubt, 
like the fox and the grapes, that we were 
better without them, lovely as they were, 
for their smell—I cannot say scent—closely 


resembles that of dead rats. Begonia 
grows by the wayside to an extraordinary 
height, twelve or fourteen feet; it seemed, 
like the furze at home, never out of bloom, 
the plants being always covered with an 
endless succession of deep-pink fleshy 
flowers. 

There are no venomous snakes in 
Jamaica, while in Cuba, only about 
seventy miles off, cobras, rattlesnakes, 
deadly spiders, and reptiles abound. 
Extreme care is taken, by order of the 
Government of Jamaica, when importing 
timber and other likely merchandise from 
Havanna to prevent the introduction of 
snakes into the island, and hitherto with 
success. I plunged into the gullies and 
bush fearlessly in the pursuit of some 
precious fern, knowing this. Scorpions, 
however, drop on your head from the 
rafters of old buildings and the trunks 
of decayed trees, and wriggle into an 
unused key-hole, even in this favoured 





island. The “trap-door spider” is not 
uncommon either ; its bite when provoked 
is considered highly dangerous, if not fatal, 
and the way it retires hastily within its 


‘| clay-built nest, and slams the door behind, 


as if in dudgeon, is very curious. The 
children bought some from a native when 
staying at Craigton with the governor, 
and, carefully nursing the little round 
brown nests with a live spider in each, 
brought them to me in my bedroom to 
keep safely for them until our return 
home. 

The cultivation of anything in the 
mountains is carried on with great 
difficulty; to climb even an ordinary 
yam-patch requires the agility of a squirrel 
and the endurance of a mule, as _ the 
ground is hardly less steep than the 
side of a wall. These perpetual ups 
and downs are most fatiguing. Small 
tenements abounded everywhere; a man 
squatted down apparently on the mountain 
just where he fancied, ran up a little 
wattle and daub hut, which was speedily 
occupied by a collection of relations, 
friends, god-mothers, and babies, number- 
ing from six to a dozen, and proceeded to 
cultivate yams, meallies, and guinea-grass, 
without let or hindrance. 

God-mothers are in Jamaica a very great 
power. Far from considering, in the usual 
English way, that her responsibilities cease 
with the presentation of a cup, fork, and 
spoon, she is expected to “ take to” and 
provide for her god-child till it is grown 
up, often removing it entirely from the 
family circle to that of her own. This 
curious custom is commoner in Port Royal 
than elsewhere, and is principally the 
result of fathers being a scarcer article 
there than in other parts. 

A shadowy owner far away in England 
sometimes cropped up, actually laying 
claim to his own lands, but he certainly 
got no rent if it was a “thrown up” 
property, and he was afraid to take steps to 
enforce his rights, owing in most cases to 
the long years his own Government taxes 
had remained unpaid. The long columns 
of “Owners wanted,” advertised for year 
by year in the Jamaica Gazette, give some 
idea of the enormous number of “ thrown 
up” properties lying untended and un- 
profitable owing to the poverty of their 
once thriving proprietors. Planted with 
bananas and cocoa-nuts, crops that require 
so little tending, and for which an excellent 
market in the United States is always to 
be obtained, much might be done even 
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now. Bananas picked in enormous 
bunches, each bunch as much as a man 
can carry, and quite green, ripen on the 
seven days’ voyage, and are in the finest 
condition on arriving at New York, where 
they often fetch a shilling apiece. The 
plant must, however, have water, and 
thrives best in damp places. 





ONE DINNER A WEEK. 

As my years, alas! are more than are 
contained in half a century, I presume I 
am considered to be in my second child- 
hood when I find myself invited to attend 
a children’s party. I generally struggle to 
accept these invitations, although I well may 
feel suspicious of their covering a smile at 
my protracted juvenility. Still, I am par- 
tial to small people, and never like to miss 
an opportunity of meeting them, and of learn- 
ing something new about society in general, 
which I usually find they are able to im- 
part tome. But for the knowledge thus 
acquired, I should never have discovered 
that Jones, whom I esteemed as the most 
pompous of old prigs, was so excellent a 
help in making a dirt pudding, or that 
Brown, whom I regarded as the prosiest 
of bores, had so fanciful a talent for the 
telling of a fairy-tale. Tomkins, too, I 
thought a rather shallow fellow, till I 
learned quite accidentally how profound 
was his knowledge of the anatomy of 
dolls, and how perfect was his skill in 
setting fractured (wocden) legs, and mend- 
ing broken (waxen) noses; while I must 
candidly confess that my esteem for my 
friend Robirison has enormously increased 
since I have discovered how renowned he 
is for saddling a cockhorse, and how he dis- 
tances all rivals in the art of making toffee. 

Having thus a taste for juvenile festivi- 
ties, I accepted with great pleasure a recent 
invitation by Mr. Walter Austin, of the 
London Cottage Mission, to come to one of 
his small weekly children’s dinner-parties. 
Small, that is, in reference to the stature 
of the guests, but hardly to be called so 
in considering their numbers. The average 
attendance is upwards of five hundred, 
and, when funds enough are furnished by 
the charitable public, the pot is kept a boil- 
ing for as many asathousand. “Small 
and early ” is the rule of these little social 
gatherings, and though the hour named 
1s noon, the guests are not so fashionable 
that they needs must be  unpunctual. 
“First come, first served,” is a motto fair to 





all, and one easily remembered by small 
boys with large appetites. So the cooks 
who are employed at 67, Salmon Lane, in 
the neighbourhood of Stepney, have no 
cause for complaint that their cookery is 
spoilt by waiting for late comers, 

Salmon Lane has certainly an appetising 
sound, and seems not inappropriate as a 
place to give a dinner. Oncoming from a 
pantomime, one might expect, perhaps, to 
find it close to Cod’s Head Court, and not 
far from Turtle Alley, or possibly Fried 
Sole Street. As I walked along the lane, 
which is somewhat of a long one, although 
it has no turning, I felt a trifle disap- . 
pointed at not meeting some old friends, 
such as Mr. Chalks the milkman, and Mrs. 
Suds the laundress, with whom my panto- 
mime experience had long mademe familiar. 
I confess I should have liked to see upon 
the shop-fronts such well - remembered 
names as, “ Butcher, Mr. Shortweight,” or 
‘Baker, Mr. Crusty,” and I should have 
further found reason for rejoicing had I 
come across a chimney-sweep wheeling a 
perambulator, such as in the festive season 
I have seen upon the stage, or possibly a 
policeman being wheeled off in a wheel- 
barrow in the middle of a pelting shower 
of cabbages and carrots. Or if this delight 
was not to be, I might still have been con- 
tent if I had but seen a row of water-rate 
collectors sitting in the stocks, or a kitchen- 
stuff supply-store, with the sign of the Hot 
Poker. 

But the reality was not of this dramatic 
character. Salmon Lane, indeed, is a most 
prosaic thoroughfare, and when seen upon 
a foggy day, shows little to remind one of 
the glamour of the footlights. Its small 
houses are all of the most ordinary square- 
box, plain, back-slummy order of archi- 
tecture. Miles of similar dull, dreary, 
dismal, dirty little tenements surround it 
on all sides, and the eye of the esthetic 
may look vainly for relief from the sad, 
wearisome monotony. To one who had 
been trudging through the slushy little 
streets, and courts, and alleys in the 
neighbourhood, the sight of the New 
Cottage Mission Hall, with its cheerful 
white brick frontage, and clean and well- 
kept aspect, was pleasant to the eye; and 
the mind rejoiced at the prospect of the pro- 
mised transformation-scene, wherein the 
good fairy Benevolence would defeat the 
demon Hunger, who would be banished 
— the blissful realms of steaming Irish 

tew ! 


The dining-room, or rather let me say 
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the banquet-hall, wherein on every Wed- 
nesday, from November until May, this 
happy ‘“ change” takes place, which trans- 
forms a crowd of wretched, hungry little 
children into a cheerful-looking, happy 
little company, is supplied with fourteen 
tables, at each of which is fully room for 
seating fourteen of the guests. Fifteen, or 
even sixteen, sometimes manage to find 
room, fora child of four or five, especially 
when half-starved, can be put in a small 
space. Sothe banquet-hall accommodates 
above two hundred guests, and when these 
have all been feasted they go chattering 
away, and the next two hundred hungry 
ones fill the vacant seats, In accordance with 
a rule which is printed in clear type upon 
the cards of invitation, or, to speak less 
politely, upon the tickets for soup, each 
guest comes provided with a plate—or 
more commonly a basin, as being more 
convenient for holding a big helping—and 
likewise with a spoon, of very varying 
dimensions, and in few cases propor- 
tionate to the mouth it has to feed. 
Many of the bigger children had, I noticed, 
nothing better than a battered teaspoon, 
while one remarkably small guest, who 
might have sat for Tiny Tim, had the 
forethought to be furnished with a weapon 
so prodigious, that he seemed prepared for 
supper with that illustrious host, in con- 
nection with whom there isa proverb about 
a long spoon. 

On the morning of my visit the hall was 
three times filled, and the order of pro- 
cedure was the same in every case. First 
entered the guests, marching in quick time 
to music of their own making, a chatter- 
ing chorus in the minor, with brisk 
pedal accompaniment. Attendants quickly 
followed, bearing two enormous tin tureens 
of Irish stew, one to each end of the room. 
Then a whistle sounded shrilly, and silence 
was proclaimed, and to the tune of the 
Old Mundredth the children rose and sang 
a short and simple grace, whereof the final 
line bore reference to “ feasting in Para- 
dise,” which must seem a heavenly pleasure 
to a hungry little child. 

Young singers, as a rule, are apt to drag 
the time, but I am bound to say the fault 
was here by no means to be found. Indeed, 
a critic might have fancied that the grace 
towards its close was just a trifle hurried, 
and certainly the “‘ Amen” was sung with 
an alacrity which showed no sign of drag- 
ging. Very possibly, however, this was 
due, not quite so much to the musical 
instriction which the singers had received, 





as to the toothsome and delightful savour 
of the stew. This with a delicious fragrance 
floated in the air, and set the mouth 
watering with pleasant expectation, so that 
it was small wonder that the time was 
never dragged. 

Then there arose a hungry clamour, 
which was speedily subdued, for when 
once the little tongues had tasted of the 
stew, they ceased with one consent to 
waste their energy in prattling. And 
although I saw no sign of unfair striving of 
the stronger to get helped before the 
weakly, there was certainly a great out- 
stretching of the arms and uprising of the 
hands, which, but for the fact of their 
holding plates and basins, might have 
called to mind the Crowd Scene in the 
German Julius Cesar, Hands and arms, 
however, had soon other work to do, for 
plates and basins were filled speedily, and 
handed to their owners. Unlike most 
public dinners, there was no cause to com- 
plain here of the sluggishness of waiters. 
Miss Napton, the kind lady who presides 
over the feasts, and the young ladies who 
come every Wednesday to help her, are, 
by constant practice, deft and active with 
their work, and give general satisfaction 
to the host and to the guests. If in her 
capacity of waitress any of them wished to 
apply for a new place, there would be no 
question of her getting a good character. 
One of these lady helps, if I may venture 
so to call them, is a lady by her title as 
well as by her courtesy and gentle birth 
and bearing. All gratitude and honour be 
to lady helps like these, who never stint 
their service to help forward a good work. 
And it is surely a good work to bring to 
the East End the gracious manners of the 
West, and lend a kindly hand to bridge 
the social chasms which are said by some to 
yawn between the rich and the poor, but 
which are not so deep but that good 
nature can soon fathom them with the 
helping of good sense. 

But let us return to our mutton, or, 
rather, to our Irish stew, whereof, accord- 
ing to the cookery-books, mutton ought to 
be the meat. But of the stew in Salmon 
Lane the principal ingredient is that 
“ giant-like ox-beef” which has played such 
havoc with the house of Fairy Mustard- 
seed. Beef is here preferred, as being, 
perhaps, stronger in its potency to nourish 
and give power to small elbows and plump- 
ness to pinched cheeks. Good, savoury, 
substantial, wholesome, toothsome, and 
nutritious, I certainly can certify I found 
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this children’s food ; a mess snfficing both 
for meat and drink, of beef, and rice, and 
vegetables, well-blended and well-boiled, 
with nothing tough or stringy to harass 
mastication, and with a dash of curry- 
powder to help it to digest. Since six the 
previous morning the cauldron had been 
simmering, and the cooks hard at their 
work, and the result was really quite a 
triumph of their industry and art. 

“ Mak’ yourself at whoam, sir, an’ tak’ 
girt mouthfuls!” said a cheery farmer to 
me, when, after walking through his 
turnips, I found sufficient appetite to join 
him in his onslaught on a half-boiled leg 
of pork. I called to mind his kind advice 
as I looked along the tables, and saw the 
wistful eyes that watched the helping of 
the meat. I thought that if “ girt mouth- 
fuls” were the rule with these small 
feeders, the chances of a choking fit could 
hardly be remote. But to take great 
mouthfuls is not easy with a teaspoon, and 
this in very many cases was the implement 
employed. My notions of self-help, espe- 
cially at dinner, might astonish Dr. Smiles, 
but if I were very hungry, and were allowed 
to help myself to Irish stew, I should not 
select a teaspoon as my weapon for the 
occasion. 

The picture of little Oliver asking for 
more, and thereby astounding the awful 
Mr. Bumble, could never find a parallel 
at these poor little children’s dinner- 
parties. There is nothing of the Bumble 
about good Mr. Austin, and any little 
hungry, half-starved Olivers, or Olivias, 
or Jims, or Jacks, or Jills, may have their 
plates refilled as often as they please. Miss 
Jill may eat her fill, with no scruple and 
no stint, and Master Jack may peg away 
until he is “serenely full,” like the salad- 
eating epicure described by Sydney Smith, 
and has the pleasant sensation, immor- 
talised by Leech, of feeling as though his 
jacket were buttoned. This, with most 
of the Jacks present on the morning 
of my visit, would have been a new sensa- 
tion, and one difficult to realise, for buttons 
seemed a luxury whereof not many could 
boast. A pin or piece of string was mostly 
used by way of substitute, though at the 
throat of one young masher sparkled such 
metallic lustre that I fancied he wore studs. 
But on a closer view I found that the 
brilliant was a bit of wire, which probably 
had once adorned a soda-water bottle. This 
served to keep his coat, which was three 
sizes too big for him, from falling off his 
shoulders, and making known the fact that 
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there was nothing under it to cover his bare 
skin. 

It may be guessed from the last para- 
graph that, as concerns their dinner cos- 
tume, Mr. Austin is by no means too 
exacting with his guests. White chokers 
and dress-coats are far from being neces- 
sary, and it is not esteemed essential 
that all trousers should be black. The 
nearest approach that I could find to a 
dress-coat was a garment which had been 
denuded of its tails and shortened for a 
jacket. Of ties there were none, neither 
white, nor black, nor grey, though in some 
cases their place was supplied by a thin, 
threadbare strip of shoddy worsted, called, 
in mockery, a “ comforter,” which dangled 
to the waist, and if it afforded little comfort 
to the wearer, it appeared to be of service 
as a napkin and a handkerchief. Masher 
cuffs and cut-throat collars were conspi- 
cuous by their absence, and only in one 
instance was a shirt-front to be seen, and 
this was simply from the fact that the 
young swell who displayed it wore neither 
coat nor vest. 

The girls were just a shade less shabby 
than the boys; for a shawl, though thin, 
may cover a multitude of sins in the 
raiment underneath it, and a bit of faded 
ribbon or a fragment of a feather may 
serve to give some colour to a sorely bat- 
tered bonnet or a sadly frayed-out dress, 
One pretty child I noticed who seemed 
better clad than most, and looked quite a 
little lady as she sat at table, the scarlet 
poppies in her hat adding colour to the 
paler roses on her cheek. But, alas! the 
hat was only lent for the occasion, and 
when she left her seat to tell me her sad 
tale—how she had had no meat since 
Wednesday, and scarce enough bread 
since, and there were three children at 
home, and no father to feed them, and 
mother out of work—as she stood to 
tell me this, I called to mind the saying 
about “desinit in piscem” which I had 
learned at school, for although “formosa 
superne” with the poppies in her hat, the 
poor little woman boasted the fishiest of 
boots. 

Other cases I could cite of singularity 
in costume, which might have appeared 
humorous if they had not been so pathetic. 
Perhaps the funniest of all, and also 
possibly the saddest, were a couple of 
small people who toddled in together, and 
when seated seemed inseparable, like the 
famous Siam twins. The cause of this 
close union was, I found, an oilskin table- 
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cloth, which, as the day was wet and 
stormy, had been lent them for a cloak. 

I hope that no reader will fancy from 
the manner of my writing that I have any 
thought of making silly, ill-timed fun of 
these poor hungry little folks, or of amusing 
myself by raising a coarse laugh at their 
expense. God help them! I would 
sooner throw my pen into the fire 
and never write another word that 
should appear in print. I am not a 
man of sentiment, or much inclined to 
snivel at the sight of a dead donkey or a 
babe crying for the moon. But, albeit 
unused to the melting mood, my eyes were 
somewhat moistened by looking at these 
little ones, and as I talked with them and 
cheered them as well as I was able, if I 
had not done my best to laugh—not at 
them, mind, but with them —I think I 
must have cried. A child without a play- 
thing is a pitiable being, and here were 
children by the dozen not merely without 
playthings, but without the hope of play. 
Most of them had to work, and to work 
hard for a living, and probably not one in 
ten had ever learned to play. One urchin 
told me, with some pride, that he could 
weekly add some six or seven shillings to 
the family support by working every day 
about ten hours at a stretch. To fix the 
bristles in a scrub-brush is a slow way to 
grow rich, for you only gain a penny if 
you fill two hundred holes, and you will 
soon find that your fingers suffer from the 
work. Nor is making match-boxes a lucra- 
tive employment when you are paid a 
shilling a gross for them, providing your 
own paste. These were two out of a score 
of handicrafts, described to me, which just 
save from starvation many children in the 
East. Poor little ill-paid toilers ! I might 
have well been moved to tears as I listened 
to their sad tales and looked at their pale 
cheeks. But I liked better to see them 
brighten with the sunshine of a smile, 
and so I tried to cheer them and not grieve 
at their sad plight. 

As to the good done by these dinners 
there can be little doubt. They would be 
well worth the giving, were it only for the 
fact of their affording to the guests one 
bright half-hour of happiness to think of 
and look forward to through all the dull, 
dark week. But their physical well-doing 
is far more deeply felt. One good dinner 
a week may save a child from starving, 
and be the means, if it be sickly, of help- 
ing it to health, That the parents in the 
neighbourhood, as well as the poor children, 





quite appreciate the value of the stew 
of Salmon Lane is well proved by the 
many applications which are made for 
leave to come and eat of it. Here is just 
one specimen, picked at random from a 
heap, and copied literatim. There can be 
surely no mistake about the force of the 
appeal, although the. writer might perhaps 
have improved the spelling somewhat had 
he conceived the notion that it would be 
seen in print : 

“‘ Gentelman i should feel Abligh to you 
if you would give me a free tickets has 
my Wife has gorn to the Infirney at 
Bromly and Left me With 5 Children has 
i ham out of Work and no wan to support 
them I should feall gratley Abligh John 
MclIntier 31 Brenton st.” 

In reply to sundry questions touching 
management and maintenance, Mr. Austin 
kindly gave me an account of his steward- 
ship, that is, his Irish stew-ardship. He 
first started on his mission—to help the 
East End poor—more than a dozen years 
ago; but the first of his small dinners was 
given on the first Wednesday in 1879, 
which, it chanced, was New Year’s Day. 
Since then he has issued his invitations 
weekly, except on one occasion, throughout 
the winter months and far into the spring. 
The one sad exception happened in the 
January of last year. On this terrible 
Black Wednesday, the poor little folk who 
came to feast as usual were sent empty 
away. Due notice had been given that 
through lack of funds that day no dinner 
could be had; but the guests came not- 
withstanding, for hunger often leads to 
hoping against hope, and it was a hard 
task to persuade them of the melancholy 
truth. 

Considering its excellence, the expense 
of the banquet can be hardly thought ex- 
travagant ; for the dinner-bill is barely 
more than fourpence-farthing for each one 
of the guests. So that, in fact, to save a 
child from starving, and give him a good 
feed, scarce exceeds the cost of swallowing 
an oyster, as the market price now rules. 
Perhaps the sybarite who sucks down half- 
a-score by way of prelude to his dinner 
may, in some visit of the nightmare 
after extra heavy feasting, be haunted 
by the ghosts of those half-dozen hungry 
children whom his oysters might have 
fed. As penance for his gluttony, he 
may enjoy the novel luxury of doing a 
good deed, by sending Mr. Austin a dona- 
tion for his dinners ; and, by way of whole- 
some exercise, he may try a course of East 
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End district-visiting, which he will find 
vastly different to the visiting in the 
West. 

To support the Cottage Mission, the 
dinner-bills included, Mr. Austin receives 
yearly about seventeen hundred pounds. 
Gifts from voluntary donors are all he has 
to help him; and the more money they 
give the more food will be given, the 
more visits be paid, and the more good 
will be done. The expenses of the manage- 
ment are most carefully restricted to the 
lowest point consistent with the work being 
well-done. Funds are not wasted on fine 
buildings, or on ornamental gentlemen, who 
receive a princely salary for doing poorish 
work. Any one who sends a sovereign 
to be spent upon the stew, may be sure 
he will thereby be filling fifty little mouths, 
and that fifty little bodies will be gladdened 
by his gift. And there is no fear of the 
benefit being ill-bestowed. The district- 
visitors who help the kindly host in his 
good work will scruple not to penetrate 
the slummiest of the slums, and will invite 
to dinner only those in direst need. 

The Cottage Mission work, as carried 
on by Mr. Austin, is completely unsec- 
tarian, and by neither church nor chapel can 
a fair reason be assigned for holding aloof 
from its support. When he meets with a 
sad case of spiritual destitution—and such 
cases are just now not uncommon in the 
East—it is by simple Gospel teaching that 
he strives for its relief; and when, as on 
these winter Wednesdays, he does his best 
to succour cases of bodily distress, a hungry 
little child need learn no “Open Sesame” 
in order to gain entrance to his hospitable 
hall. That he is doing a good work I am 
most thoroughly persuaded, or I certainly 
should never send this paper to the press. 
They who may be moved by it to help 
him in his mission need merely sign their 
names at the bottom of a cheque, and 
post it to his office, at Number Forty-four 
in Finsbury Pavement, where their auto- 
graphs will be most thankfully received. 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
STAFFORDSHIRE, PART IL 
It would hardly do to leave Lichfield 
without further allusion to its cathedral 
and its bishopric, seeing that the town 
owes all its importance to these. And in 
the hands of a writer of an ecclesiological 
turn what an exciting history could 
be made of the early origin of the eccle- 











siastical settlement, a sort of missionary 
church among the heathen Mercians, and a 
centre of Northumbrian influence ; of its 
rise to the dignity of a metropolitan see 
when Offa the Conqueror and dyke-builder, 
thinking it not worthy of him that a foreign 
prelate like him of Canterbury should have 
authority in his kingdom, obtained that 
privilege from the Pope; of the speedy 
decline of Lichfield from that dignity, and 
of how presently, after the Conquest, the 
bishop’s seat was moved away to Chester 
and thence to Coventry, but was brought 
back after long years to Lichfield once 
more. The cathedral in part dates from 
this home-coming of the bishop, when 
Roger de Clinton the new bishop, in 1129, 
began the rebuilding of it upon the site of 
the former minster ; but the exterior is of 
later and richer style. The building has 
suffered—much more than any of its fellows 
—from the damage it sustained during 
the civil wars, but, however, was speedily 
repaired under the first energetic and con- 
structive bishop of the Restoration. As 
much, perhaps, it suffered from the neglect 
of subsequent times, when dean and canons 
removed the old statues of kings and saints 
to adorn the summer-houses of their 
pleasant gardens. However, all has now 
been restored, and in its symmetry and 
high finish, the cathedral suggests an 
elaborate shrine, rather the work of the 
silversmith than the mason. 

Our indignation against the neglect- 
ful dignitaries of a past age must be 
tempered with the reflection that many of 
these careless Gallios were themselves 
amiable and worthy men. There was a 
time when the cathedral close of Lichfield 
was the centre of a literary society of a 
very pleasant and genial kind—when Miss 
Seward was in residence, that is, and the 
old cathedral city was brightened by the 
presence of her two charming and sprightly 
wards, Honoria and Elizabeth Sneyd. 
Among these moved the graceful military 
figure of André, whose sad subsequent 
fate it was to be hung as a spy by order 
of General Washington in the American 
revolutionary war. Honoria was the 
choice of the gallant soldier, while 
both the sisters were beloved by the 
egotistic philanthropist, the awkward 
Thomas Day, author of Sandford and 
Merton. Day brought Sabrina with him 
to Lichfield, the girl whom he was educat- 
ing to be his wife; but his schemes for 
elevating the female character in her 
person vanished into air in the presence 
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of the charming, high-spirited girls of the 
cathedral close. Honoria’s heart was 
already occupied, and Day turned to the 
younger sister, who was brought to own that 
she had no greater repugnance to Mr. Day 
than might beattributed to his awkwardness 
and want of every polite accomplishment. 
Upon the word Day started off for France to 
acquire the graces of a petit-maitre—where 
was the respectable Barlowthen? He had 
masters regardless of cost, he danced, he 
fenced with quite savage determination, 
while his leisure moments he spent in irons, 
to correct an unfortunate inward curvature 
about the knees. When his education was 
completed, he came back to Lichfield with 
all a lover’s ardour, to claim his reward. 
But, alas! the fair Elizabeth regarded her 
transformed lover only with wonder and 
dismay as he stood before her in his newly- 
studied posture, arrayed in the latest fashion 
of Paris. With a shudder she is said to 
have declared that she greatly preferred 
Thomas Day, blackguard, to Thomas Day, 
gentleman, and the poor man was led away 
by his sympathising friends, no more to 
appear in the little world of Lichfield. 

The fate of the two charming girls does 
not strike us as in any way enviable. Each 
of them married in turn the friend of Day, 
Lovel Edgeworth, the widower, already 
the father of the afterwards celebrated 
Maria, a man remarkable in his influence 
over women, a sort of engrossing, absorbing 
quality, as if he had been a devourer of 
virgins, and had flourished greatly upon it, 
but anyhow a much-marrying man, who, 
when the two Sneyds were dead, went on 
to marry somebody else. However, this 
has nothing to do with the little coterie of 
Lichfield, which came to an end with Miss 
Seward, whose letters were of sufficient 
literary value to find an editor in Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Before leaving this corner of the county 
we must pay a flying visit to Tamworth, 
once a border-fortress of the Mercian earls 
against their stirring and aggressive neigh- 
bours of the Danelagh, and before that 
time a chief seat of the Mercian kings. 
“A rise of ground,” writes J. R. Green in 
his Conquest of England—“‘ a rise of ground 
—now known as the Castle Hill—breaks 


the swampy levels at the junction of the 
Anker with the Tame, and a vill of the 
Mercian kings had been established here at 
an early time, which with the little ‘ worth’ 
that grew up about it commanded what 
was then the only practicable passage over 
either river to the plains of the Trent. 





On this rise Aithelflced”—the daughter of 
Alfred, the same lady whom we have seen 
raising Chester from its ruins—“ threw up 
a huge mound, crowned with a fortress, 
portions of whose brickwork may still be 
seen as one zigzags up the steep ascent.” 
On this mount ata later date the Marmions 
raised their feudal tower, the ruins of 
which give an air of dignity to the 
thriving little modern town. 

To most of us Tamworth recalls more 
especially the memory of the late states- 
man, Sir Robert Peel, the origin of whose 
family we have already traced in Lancashire; 
and Drayton Manor close by, a fine Tudor 
mansion by Smirke, recalls the later glories 
of the house. The intermediate link, how- 
ever, between Lancashire and Drayton 
Manor is to be sought at Burton-on-Trent, 
of which a local historian of the early part 
of this century writes: ‘Its profluent 
streams supply several large cotton works 
belonging to Mr. Peele.” Indeed, the 
evidences of manufacturing industry around 
may remind us that we are still on the 
edge of that wide, wild district of moor and 
hill and stream, whose inhabitants have 
set going the great manufacturing industries 
about them in Yorkshire, in Lancashire, 
in Derbyshire, in Cheshire, and in these 
outlying districts. Perhaps we may even 
try to identify this industrious race with 
the Cornabii who furnished many recruits 
to the Roman legions, and whom the 
Welsh describe as the Coraniaid, one of 
the three invading tribes who came into the 
Isle of Britain, and never departed from it; 
a race certainly not Celtic, although settled 
in England before the Roman invasion, and 
of which, perhaps, is still preserved a faint 
trace of local habitation in the district of 
Craven in Yorkshire. 

At Burton-on-Trent we are reminded 
of the ancient fame of the Staffordshire 
ales, but there is nothing else about the 
town to recall its past history. The towa, 
probably, was not in existence when a 
holy woman, Modwena of the Celtic 
Church, founded a little colony of nuns on 
an island enclosed by two branches of the 
river, which became known as Modwen- 
stow, after the holy woman, or sometimes 
as Andresey, or Andrew’s Isle, from the 
saint to whom the little church on the 
island was dedicated. Later on an abbey 
was built by a Saxon Earl of Mercia, of 
which some faint traces are still to be 
found. But the most ancient monument 
in Burton is the old bridge, with its thirty- 
six arches, as old as the Conquest, a 
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bridge that has heard the clash of arms 
and the noise of the fray. It was in the 
reign of the fainéant Edward the Second 
that the barons rose against the De 
Spensers, and were joined by the king’s 
cousin, Thomas, Earl of Lancaster. But 
the earl being abandoned by most of his 
friends, was not in a condition to make 
head against the king, ‘‘ which made him 
resolve to withdraw to the north, and join 
the Scots, who had promised him assistance. 
The king pursued him, and as the earl, to 
avoid a battle with him, endeavoured 
to force the passage of a bridge ”—this, 
our Burton bridge, which was kept by 
Sir Andrew Harclay, the constable of 
Carlisle — “he was made prisoner, and 
carried to Pontefract, where the king took 
off his head.” Once upon a time an 
aucient chapel stood on one of the arches of 
the bridge, and all who passed by implored 
the intercession of holy St. Thomas of 
Lancaster, who fell thereabouts. But the 
chapel has long since disappeared. 

Not far below Burton the Trent is joined 
by the beautiful river Dove, which forms 
the boundary between the counties of 
Stafford and Derby, while romantic Dove- 
dale, beloved alike of artist and fisher- 
man, is shared by either county. Just in 
the gate of Dovedale lies Tutbury, that 
strong and famous castle of the Earls of 
Lancaster, which may suggest to the 


historian that the Earl of Lancaster, in 
trying to force the bridge of Burton, had 
not so much the distant Scots in his eye as 
his own strong castle, which lay so snugly 
and conveniently near, but whose walls he 


was destined never again to see. The 
castle, forfeited to the crown, was in the 
next reign granted to the noted John of 
Gaunt, and in his days we come across 
customs and practices that are not a little 
puzzling to the antiquarian. Tutbury, 
it seems, was the mustering-place of the 
minstrels from all the country round, and 
here they met once a year, and crowned 
or chaired one of their number, who 
presided over the festivities of the day. 
In all this we see rather Celtic than 
English customs, for, in truth, minstrels 
and bards have never held such high place 
among the unimaginative Saxon as to 
justify these solemnities. But then we 
have already made the acquaintance, at 
Chester Fair, of a hybrid race of minstrels, 
the same who are said to have rescued 
Earl Ranulph from the Welsh, and who 
afterwards sang his praises along with 
Robin Hood. Now we do not hear of 











Earl Ranulph at Tutbury, which, indeed, 
belonged to the De Ferriers before it came 
to the Earls of Lancaster, but the influence 
of the powerful Earls of Chester had ex- 
tended all over the district, as shown in the 
abbeys and priories founded by this 
Ranulph the ‘‘ Good ”—good to the monks, 
that is—an influence whose extent is 
shown in the following little Staffordshire 
legend. 

Earl Ranulph, on his way to the Cru- 
sades, or, perhaps, back from them, being 
on board a ship, fell into a great storm, so 
that all the people about the earl, fearing 
instant shipwreck, besought him, as having 
most influence in the Court of Heaven, to 
pray for a good deliverance. But the earl 
said nay; let them wait till midnight, and 
then, if the storm were not stayed, he would 
pray. Midnight came, and the storm was 
still raging, and the people went to the 
earl, and besought him once more. ‘“ Not 
so,” said the earl, “for it is now midnight, 
and at this hour in England thousands of 
monks are rising from their beds to pray 
for me at their shrines and altars, so where- 
fore should I pray?” The earl’s reliance 
on the force of other people’s prayers was 
justified by the event; the storm was 
presently stilled, and the ship came safe to 

ort. 

That monks and minstrels increased and 
abounded everywhere under Earl Ranulph’s 
sway is sufficiently evident, and perhaps in 
this we have the origin of the minstrels’ 
gathering at Tutbury—a motley crew, 
no doubt, Norman jongleur, and Welsh 
harpist, and Saxon gleeman, retaining, half 
in mockery, some of the more solemn rites 
of the Welsh bardic fraternity. On 
the day of their assembly, it is said by 
the old chronicler, a bull was turned out 
among them by the lord of Tutbury 
—a bull carefully shaved and greased — 
and if the minstrels could grasp him 
and hold him before he crossed the 
river, the animal became their own, to be 
first baited and then feasted upon. Now, 
this degrading and cruel custom is not of 
the soil at all. It bears the mark of John 
of Gaunt, and he probably brought the 
notion home with him from Spain—he who 
was hardly an English prince, but some- 
thing between a Fleming and a Castilian, 
The bull-sport survived for many centuries, 
and became eventually a tough contest 
between the men of Stafford and of the 
adjoining county of Derby, but was discon- 
tinued at last, as it had become a regular 
faction-fight, 
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Another whimsical custom, which, per- 
haps, had the same foreign origin, is 
connected with Wichnor-on-the-Trent, a 
manor dependent on Tutbury, which, 
according to the original charter from the 
Earl of Lancaster, is granted on condition 
that the lord shall provide one bacon flyke 
for any married pair who may present 
themselves, upon the husband making the 
following declaration : ' 

“Here ye Lord of Whichenour mayn- 
tayner and giver of this baconne that 1 A 
syth I wedded B my wife and syth I had 
her in my keepyng and at wylle by a yere 
and a day after our marryage, I would not 
have changed for none other farer ne 
fowler richer ne powrer, ne for none other 
descended of gretter lynage slepyng ne 
waking at noe time and if the seid B were 
sole and I sole I wolde take her to be my 
wife before all the wymen of the world and 
of what condytions soever they be good or 
evil.” ; 

Any man of religion may also come a 
year after his profession, and claim the 
bacon if he can truly declare that he has 
never repented of his vows. Some account 
of the bacon-flitch will be found in the 
earlier Spectators, and the wits of the day 
pretended that only three couples had 
ventured to claim the bacon since the 
foundation of the prize; one of these being 
a sea-captain and his wife, who had parted 
at the church-door, and never met again 
till they met to claim the flitch. Another 
pair seemed to fulfil all conditions, but 
quarrelled so fiercely as to how the bacon 
should be cooked that they were adjudged 
to return it; while the third couple com- 
prised a good-natured simpleton and his 
dumb wife. These old jokes and stories 
are also told, no doubt, in connection with 
the similar custom at Dunmow in Essex, 
which was revived within the memory of 
man by the late Harrison Ainsworth. 

About Tutbury lies the ancient forest of 
Needwood,. of which some fine old oaks 
still remain scattered here and there, while 
farther up the River Dove, but at some 
distance from its banks, lies Uttoxeter. 
It was in Uttoxeter market-place that Dr. 
Johnson performed his well-known penance, 
standing bareheaded in the rain before the 
in stall where once his father had been used 
to sell his books on market-day. Fifty years 
before, young Samuel had been ordered 
by his father to take his place in attending 
the market, and Samuel had refused, and, 
in later years, this was the doctor's expia- 
tion for his youthful fault. When Nathaniel 





Hawthorne, some years ago, was visiting 
the literary shrines of England, he noticed 
on the base of Dr. Johnson’s statue in 
Lichfield market-place a bas-relief of the 
scene of penance, and forthwith made a pil- 
grimage to Uttoxeter to see the place. But, 
being detained for some hours waiting for a 
train, he complained that his penance was 
heavier than the doctor’s ; which is hardly 
an encouragement to anyone to visit the 
dull little town. Uttoxeter, however, has 
also memories of Mary Howitt, the daughter 
of a respectable Quaker pair named 
Botham. On her mother’s side she was 
a descendant of Wood, of Irish halfpenny 
fame. Mrs. Howitt’s perhaps forgotten 
novel of Wood Leighton is thought to 
contain descriptive sketches of Uttoxeter 
and its society of those days; and she was 
long remembered in the place as the girl 
whose delight it was to wander about fields 
and bring home quantities of wild flowers. 

Following the little river Tean, which 
joins the Dove near Uttoxeter, we come to 
Cheadle, with its ancient manufacture of 
tapes, which seems originally to have been 
introduced from Holland, or perhaps by 
the Walloons, who were driven to England 
by the persecution of the Grand Monarque. 
On the more important feeder of the 
Dove, the River Churnet, lies Alton with 
its Towers, the magnificent seat of the 
Talbots, as famous locally as Chatsworth, 
and a great centre for excursions from the 
manufacturing towns to the northwards. 
An old tower of the De Verdons crowns a 
rock three hundred feet high, rising from 
the bed of the river. 

We are now fairly among the moorlands, 
and on our way to Leek, the capital of the 
Staffordshire moorland district, a very 
ancient town with a history of its own, and 
happily not without an historian, forSleigh’s 
history of Leek is one of the fullest and 
most elaborate of local histories. 

The wild and lonely moorlands about 
Leek abound with wild traditions and super- 
stitions. The headless horseman dashes 
over stock and stone, and snatches up any 
unfortunate wight who may chance to 
come belated in his way; when after a 
wild chase over hill and dale, the victim is 
left almost lifeless at his own door. Then 
there is the ghastly story of the man-eating 
family, whose crimes are discovered at last 
by a wandering pedlar who seeks shelter 
for the night at the lonely house in the 
waste. The pedlar is accosted in the door- 
way by the youngest child of the house, 
who remarks admiringly his fat hands, 
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and exclaims: “ What nice pies they will 
make!” The pedlar takes to flight without 
another word, but the men of the house 
pursue him with bloodhounds, and the 
pedlar only escapes by crawling up to his 
neck in water under a bridge. Men and 
hounds are close about him above and 
below, but the dogs are foiled by the 
running water, and at daylight the chase 
is given up, and the pedlar crawls away, 
half dead, to bring the officers of justice 
upon the scene. The wretched ghouls 
expiated their crimes on the gibbet, and the 
house was levelled to the ground, but still 
at night the men and hounds are heard to 
urge their dreadful chase, and woe betide 
the poor soul that meets them! It may be 
said that official records of any such trial 
and condemnation are wanting. But it 
must not be hastily concluded, therefore, 
that the story is altogether baseless. 

A more humorous story is that of the 
old woman who was a witch and used to 
traverse the country under the form of a 
hare. So well known were the old dame’s 
vagaries, that it was the custom of the 
neighbouring farmers to bribe the old 
witch’s husband to turn her out before 
their dogs. Puss always afforded an ex- 
cellent course ; but when hard pressed she 
would suddenly disappear. But one day 
as she was dashing over a stone- wall 
the foremost dog got a grip at her, and 
drew out a mouthful of hair; but, on 
the other side of the wall, nothing was to 
be seen but an old woman ruefully rubbing 
a wounded patch on her pate, and eyeing 
men and dogs with such malignant glance 
that all slunk hastily away. 

But Leek itself is a handsome, well- 
beilt town, with a brisk manufacture in 
the way of silks and laces and such small 
wares ; manufactures of considerable an- 
tiquity, which, like those of neighbouring 
Macclesfield, were no doubt founded by Pro- 
testant immigrants fromtheSouthof France. 
From Leek churchyard is visible a fine, wild 
landscape with a curiously-shaped summit 
called the Cloud, which, from the time of 
Dr. Plot, has had the reputation of causing 
the following curious phenomenon, namely, 
a double sunset, the sun disappearing 
behind the summit of the mountain, and 
crawling out again at its foot. It is only at 
the summer solstice that this wonderful 
sight is to be seen; so that it requires a 
little astronomical knowledge to fix the 
tight time to observe it ; and then, what 
with vapours, fogs, and clouds, the chances 
are that nothing but disappointment is the 





result. However, the observer will have 
the pleasant chimes of Leek to console him 
for the disappointment—those pleasant 
chimes that ring out all manner of quaint 
old tunes, one of which, “St. David’s,” has 
the following homely and pleasant tradi- 
tional accompaniment : 
My father was a good old man, 
Altho’ he was but poor, 


He made the chimes go eight o’clock, 
Likewise go twelve and four. 


Then there is an ancient though mutilated 
cross still to be seen in Leek churchyard, 
which, according to tradition, sinks a trifle 
deeper into the ground with each recurring 
year. When the cross finally disappears the 
end of Leek is not far distant, and, it is to be 
supposed, of the world in general. Some 
amount of keen observation has gone to 
the making up of this legend, for the 
gradual rise of the surface of a burial- 
ground is a certain fact as long as inter- 
ments are continued. 

In the seventeenth century Leek saw 
the rise of one of its sons, in the person 
of Parker, Earl of Macclesfield, who 
was the son of an attorney in the 
town, of respectable Puritan descent. 
Parker was born in 1666, in an old stone 
house, that may be standing still, at the 
upper end of the market-place ; and was 
brought up to his father’s profession, which 
he afterwards practised with much success 
at Derby. Presently Parker abandoned 
the lower walks of the profession, and was 
called to the Bar, taking at once the lead 
on the Midland Circuit, where he was 
known as silver-tongued Parker. He rose 
rapidly to the head of his profession, 
taking also a leading part in the House of 
Commons as member for Derby. Then he 
was made Lord Chief Justice, and raised 
to the peerage, and in 1718, to the sur- 
prise of everybody not in the secret, was 
made Lord Chancellor and Earl of Maccles- 
field. It does not appear that he was more 
unscrupulous than other lawyers of the 
period, but, trafficking a little too openly 
in the lucrative posts he had in his gift, he 
was pounced upon by political enemies, 
brought to the Bar before his peers, 
found guilty of malpractices, fined thirty 
thousand pounds, and sent to the Tower. 
On his way to his prison the crowd which 
had gathered to see the curious sight, 
not unwelcome perhaps to many, of the 
chief justiciar of the realm committed to 
prison as a malefactor, abused the fallen 
chancellor by repeating the then common 
saying, that Staffordshire had produced 
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the three greatest rogues in England— 
Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, and Tom 
Parker. 

Tom Parker, however, paid his fine, 
perhaps the largest ever imposed and 
actually recovered by process of law in 
England, and still retained sufficient for- 
tune to endow the earls, his descendants, 
with goodly estates. 

The rebels of 1745 left some. traces 
of their passage at Leek, through which 
they marched, both on their advance to 
Derby and on their retreat. Among 
these is a story of a barrel, left by the 
Highlanders in the market-place of Leek, 
which nobody would touch, fearing some 
surprise in the nature of the Trojan horse, 
till it was claimed by the lords of the 
manor, and found to be full of money. 
There is generally some kernel of truth 
in the middle of popular stories, and 
this kernel, in the present instance, must 
be pronounced to be the empty barrel—for 
that the Scots left either good siller or 
good liquor behind them, is a thing 
impossible to be believed. 

At Leek are some small remains of 
Delacres Abbey—originally, perhaps, De- 
lacroix—the foundation of the famous 
Ranulph of Chester, the friend of monks 
That his title, however, 


and minstrels. 
of ‘the good ” was not universally acknow- 
ledged, is evident from the following 


legend, taken from the chronicles of 
Delacres. On the day of the earl’s death, 
which happened near Wallingford, a great 
company in the likeness of men passed 
hastily by the cell of an anchorite living 
near, who demanded of the company 
whither they were wending so fast? To 
which they replied that they were demons 
making speed to the death-bed of Earl 
Ranulph. But the demons were dis- 
appointed after all, as when the earl’s 
doom was made known, the white mastiffs 
that kept guard at Delacres set up such a 
howling and roating, that the Prince of 
Darkness became frightened, and turned 
the mighty earl out of his dominions. 
Possibly the latter part of the legend may 
be taken as a parable, and the monks to 
be shadowed forth as the white mastiffs 
of Delacres, and their services and prayers 
as the means of intimidating the Evil One. 
Or there may really have heen some such 
breed of dogs at the abbey, the gift of 
Earl Ranulph, and the progenitors, per- 
haps, of certain fine breeds of dogs for 
which some of the moorland regions were 
noted. But, anyhow, the earl left his heart 





to be buried under the high altar of the 
abbey, where the monks kept it safe 
enough till the dissolution, when monks 
and mastiffs are lost to sight. 

It now only remains to take a hasty 
glance at the centre of the county where 
Stafford lies, too long neglected. But 
Stafford does not stand in the same relation 
to its county as York to Yorkshire, or 
Lincoln to Lincolnshire. It is no Hamlet 
in the play, but only Fortinbras who comes 
in at the end with drums and alarums. 
It is doubtful even whether Stafford could 
originally boast of a stone ford, a paved 
crossing, to its not very important river, 
the Sow. More likely it was only a stake 
ford, a crossing marked out with stakes 
here and there. And any importance it 
may have derived from A‘thelflced, who 
built one of her castles there, has long 
passed away with the castle itself and its 
feudal successors, leaving the town to its 
natural insignificance as a seat of assizes 
and quarter sessions, a polling-place, and 
the headquarters of a military district. 
The most important event in its annals, 
perhaps, is the birth of Izaak Walton, the 
genial father of the race of anglers, who 
should have been remembered in connec- 
tion with Cotton and his favourite Dove- 
dale, but who, after all, is more of a 
London worthy than a Staffordshire one, 
and perhaps more at home on the Lea than 
on the Dove. 

In quitting Staffordshire we pass through 
one more historic scene on its borders 
towards Shropshire—Bloreheath, that is, 
where there was a great fight between 
Yorkists and Lancastrians. The Earl of 
Salisbury, marching to join the Duke of 
York, at Ludlow, was here intercepted by 
the royal army under Lord Audley. The 
Lancastrians were ten thousand against 
five thousand, but Salisbury drew his 
adversary by a feigned retreat from an 
advantageous position on the steep bank of 
a small rivulet, and then turned upon the 
disordered royalists and routed them com- 
pletely. Lord Audley fell, and with him, 
it is said, two thousand four hundred 
Cheshire gentlemen. Queen Margaret had 
watched the progress of the battle from 
the top of Muccleston church-tower, and 
when she saw the day was lost, she fled to 
Eccleshall Castle. The tower is still stand- 
ing, although the church belonging to it 
has been rebuilt, and the traveller may 
survey the scene of the battle from the 
selfsame spot that the queen occupied ever 
so many centuries ago. 
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AN UNFINISHED TASK. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, CHAPTER I. 


NEARLY thirty-five years since, when the 
curtain of the world’s stage was rising for 
Norman Leslie’s first appearance, she had 
been his nurse. Afterwards, in early child- 
hood, she had played the part of governess. 
In later life she acted as housekeeper, and in 
all that time Mrs. Pryor ruled in an absolute 
monarchy. She did so still, for the natives 
of Stanton Pomrey, a scattered parish in 
the heart of wild Dartmoor, had learnt to 
bow as meekly to her sway as their vicar 
himself, and the Rev. Norman Leslie never 
harboured a thought of rebellion. 

He was essentially a meek man, feeble- 
minded, so some said; albeit, when occasion 
called it forth, this Devonshire vicar had a 
will of his own. 

But such times were rare. All strife was 
so foreign to his nature, that the wonder 
was, that, as a young man, he could ever 
have borne Her Majesty’s commission in a 
marching regiment, ere he left a life utterly 
distasteful to him for service under the 
more peaceful banner of the Church. The 
Rev. Norman Leslie, beyond doubt, made 
a better parson than a soldier, was far 
more fitted for the pastoral staff than the 
sword, Yet he was not a talented preacher. 
When Mrs. Pryor heard his first sermon, 
that good lady said at once that she “ did 
not think much of it,” and her theological 
views were quite correct. As a matter of 
fact, its author was far too humble, too 
conscious of his own demerits to think 
much of it himself. It was the best 
he could do, but he knew it for nothing 
very grand, and it is possible that, if 
Mrs. Pryor, as in childish days, had ordered 
him to his room until he could do 
better, he would have obeyed, and most 
certainly have remained there until now. 

But he was loved and respected despite 
that. Good sermons are all very well, but 
the rough toilers around valued far more 
the hand which was ever ready to open to 
their wants, and the heart which held a 
ready sympathy for their sorrows. Possibly 
they took advantage. Each and every one 
seemed to think that the vicar’s purse, 
scantily filled though it might be; the 
vicar’s time, fully occupied as it was; was 
quite at their service. For advice or 
assistance the peasantry would knock him 
up at any hour of the night, and Aunt 
Pryor—he called her “aunt” in right of 
some distant relationship to his dead 
father—would invade his study a dozen 





times a day. She regarded these hebdo- 
madal discourses—which ought to have 
awakened the vicar’s parishioners, and, 
sorrowful to say, had a precisely opposite 
effect—as a spontaneous growth.: Ignorant 
of the exacting requirements of the 
modern editor, she failed to realise that 
the magazine articles eking out his poor 
income were not written without patient 
labour of the brain, and that thoughts, 
more free than the birds of the air, could, 
like them, be chased away, to return no 
more. 

It was the third time Mrs, Pryor had 
interrupted him that morning, yet he 
bore it with unfailing fortitude, and listened 
calmly to various home-troubles ; to the 
details of Widow Brown’s lumbago, and 
the decease in the rapid waters of the Dart 
of that cherished possession of the Ridler 
family, their only pig. 

“Well, aunt, what can we do for 
them? ‘There are a few bottles left, but 
port is bad for rheumatism. And as for 
the Ridlers “ 

The vicar, seated at a desk, clear for 
once of all manuscript, absently looked in. 
There was a gleam of something—not 
gold and silver of the realm, nothing which 
could avail for the Ridlers’ porcine trouble, 
nothing for Mrs. Pryor’s eyes; and he 
closed it quietly. 

“ How stands the exchequer? Rather 
low just now, I fear, but we must do some- 
thing for these poor people.” 

“ T am sure I don’t know,” rejoined Mrs. 

Pryor. ‘Trouble and poverty are all 
around us. It is natural, after such a hard 
winter, and no one to do aught but you, 
Norman. Even Miss Perryman has not 
given much this year, and as for the Hold, 
although as lord of the manor they are his 
poor as much as yours, Colonel Langridge 
has done nothing. With his abundance it 
is a shame.” 
“Tt 
is not for us to judge. We do not 
know ; and if rumour speaks truly, the 
Langridge wealth is not so great. Still, [ 
think if Pomrey Hold were mine——” 

“ Why, you would beas badly off as you 
are now,” interrupted his aunt. 

She strove to speak with asperity, re- 
buking his lack of worldly prudence, and 
failed. For she still regarded him as her 
charge; loved him, and admired the 
staunch, brave heart with no thought of 
self. 

“Yes, as badly off, I say, and everybody 
else the richer.” 


‘‘Hush!” said the Rev. Norman. 
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“Now, I wonder what you mean,” he 
answered with a quiet smile ; “‘ something is 
coming when you begin by praising me like 
that. For it is praise, you know, aunt.” 


‘‘Then not meant as such,” she retorted,. 


smiling herself in spite of her words. “ But 
I came to speak about those children. 
There, listen to that. They are supposed 
to be at their lessons. Do you hear?” 

It was a superfluous question. 
vicarage was by no means a mansion, and 
the laughter of two young voices was very 
audible. He had heard it before. It had 
broken in once or twice on the silence of 
his study—had disturbed his thoughts, 
engaged so laboriously over some com- 
position, that he had been writing about 
one line in ten minutes, until, at Mrs. 
Pryor’s entrance, it had been thrust out of 
sight. 

“Do you hear?” she enquired again. 
* What do you think they are doing ?” 

“Well, I should fancy having rather a 
good time,” he answered. 

“ They are laughing and chattering over 
a lot of valentines. They’ve been wasting 
their money at the village-shop. I 
never thought of such things when I was 
young.” 

*] never had much to do with them 
6 

I 


myself,” he said in a dreamy way. 
don’t look that romantic kind of man, do 


I, aunt? Hardly a young lady’s idea of a 
valentine ?” 

Mrs. Pryor regarded him curiously, not 
replying for a moment. His words were 
true enough. There was nothing gay or 
debonair about this Dartmoor vicar. He 
looked even more than his thirty-five years 
of age, and the bright February sunshine 
seemed to deepen the lines in a grave face, 
in which was much to admire, but nothing 
to call handsome. 

Aunt Pryor laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and kissed the broad brow, even 
as his dead mother might have done, 
and there was a trace of sadness in the 
action. 

“You would be a prize for any woman,” 
she rejoined, “ But many prizes go un- 
valued in this world.” 

She was looking at him so earnestly, 
with such a pitying glance, that he turned 
his face away, with a slightly heightened 
colour, and spoke in assumed careless- 
ness. 

“Let the children enjoy themselves, 
There is no harm in their valentines.” 

“ They should rather be at their lessons,” 
she suggested. “If Grace—if Miss Luttrell 
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was firmer with them, more like a proper, 
a regular governess——” 

“You forget,” he said gently. “I have 
no claim upon Grace. It is good of her to 
do what she does. And neither Amy nor 
Kate is quite tractable.” 

They were not. It was true. These 
two children of a worthless brother, cared 
for by him, because there was no one else 
to do it, disregarded his authority, and set 
at naught the mild rule of Grace Luttrell, 
the vicar’s ward, and the daughter of a 
dear, dead friend. 

‘“T am not so sure of that,” answered 
Aunt Pryor. “ Remember, Norman, Grace 
has. sojourned under this roof for two 
years, and you have received not a 
penny.” 

“That is not the poor girl’s fault,” he 
said. “The lawyers in London tell 
i iiaiianl” 

“The lawyers in London,” she inter- 
rupted, “won't pay things in Devonshire ; 
and the delay is rather hard on you.” 

‘Tt will all come right in time,” he said 
quietly. ‘“ You know how my poor friend 
was involved. When Captain Luttrell’s 
affairs are finally adjusted, Grace should 
own some two thousand pounds. Enough, 
I think, to settle my small bill.” 

Aunt Pryor was going to say something 
further. He stopped her. It was an 
unusual thing, but he did. 

“Will you, please, leave me now? I 
have some writing to finish.” 

When she was gone the vicar of Stanton 
Pomrey reopened hisdesk. It was certainly 
not a sermon which his aunt had inter- 
rupted. Thereare dandiesevenintheChurch. 
But the daintiest, most highly-perfumed, 
curled darling of a ritualistic curate has 
not yet taken to write his discourses on 
lace-bordered paper. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE Rev. Norman Leslie’s ideas were 
fairly routed at length. Slow as was 
his work, he yet had made some progress. 
But that last invasion had scattered his 
thoughts to pieces, and when Aunt Pryor 
left him, she seemed to have taken even 
the fragments away with her. 

He laboured over one or two more 
sentences, but failed to shape them to his 
satisfaction, and finally he laid his pen 
aside, and gazed from the window. 

It was a fair prospect. As if repenting 
of its late severity, winter seemed to have 
passed away all at once. The birds were 
twittering to each other that there should 
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be no more frost and snow ; that the bare 
trees would soon be putting forth bud and 
leaf ; that it was the Eve of St. Valentine, 
and high time to begin to think about house- 
keeping. Under the late afternoon sun, the 
wide-spreading moorland was showing a 
thousand of those rare tints, neither yellow, 
nor grey, nor green, in which Dame Nature, 
casting aside her sombre winter robes, first 
endues herself, ere she comes forth in the 
glory of her summer fashions. Far away 
in the distance, the great granite tors, like 
giant sentinels, rose clear against the sky. 
And winding in and out, now lost in 
purple shadows, now glistening, a silver 
streak, through the landscape, leaped, 
and ran, and babbled, the Rev. Norman’s 
cherished trout-stream. 

“Tt is full late in the day,” he muttered, 
glancing longingly at his favourite fly-rod. 
“So very early in the season too. And 
yet they ought to rise. No,” resisting the 
thought as he was accustomed to resist 
many temptations, “I must finish my 
work, And yet—and yet, what use will it 
be?” 

Apparently the vicar was not the only 
one who had thought of fishing that day, for 
as he turned again to the casement, he saw a 
young man in angling attire, carelessly 
swinging a rod, and by his side Grace 
Luttrell. 

Was it an omission? Was Grace so 
absorbed in low, earnest conversation that 
she could ignore his existence? Whenever 
she neared the vicar’s study window, there 
had been a bright glance, a happy smile 
for this grave guardian of hers. Now her 
face was averted, turned, perhaps, from 
the westering sunlight, which made a 
wealth of deeper gold in her fair hair, 
lingered on the rare beauty of her face, 
and gazed so boldly into the peaceful 
depths of those grey eyes, that they sought 
the ground as she passed by. 

Not so her companion. He bent his 
head a little lower and whispered a word. 
It brought a warmer flush to the girl’s 
cheek—at twenty-two blushes are swift in 
coming and going—but Grace did not look 
up, the other did. 

“How are you, Mr. Leslie? I had 
hoped to meet you by the water, such a 
day as this,” 

“JT had some thoughts of it,” rejoined 
the vicar, “ but I was busy. I had some— 
some task in hand, and,” changing the 
subject, “I did not know you were with 
us, Mr, Langridge.” 

The younger man laughed carelessly. 





“Yes, I ran down two days since. I 
got leave, as my father wanted me on some 
legal business, which kept me from the 
water till now. It is a wonderfully early 
river of ours. Fellows in town will hardly 
believe in a dish of trout killed in the 
middle of February. But here they are, 
and I wish you had been with us—with 
me.” 

The vicar had swung open the casement 
to grasp the new comer’s hand. He was a 
handsome young fellow enough, but despite 
his cheery voice and gay manner, there 
was some little impalpable restraint 
between them. 

“ You could well bear solitude if the fish 
rose so well,” was the reply. “ But you 
were not alone all the time?” 

“No,” answered the other. He was a 
self-possessed young man, almost too much 
so for his years, which were not many 
more than Grace’s, and in no way to be 
disconcerted. “No, my last brace or so 
should have been grateful to fate, for they 
died under the eyes of Miss Luttrell.” 

“Which reconciled them to the skill of 
Mr. Langridge;” and, gravely smiling, the 
older man prepared to close the casement, 

“One moment. Why ‘Mr. Lang- 
ridge?’” queried the young officer. “ It 
used to be Cuthbert when I was your pupil, 
a better one by the stream, I fear, than with 
Sophocles and Xenophon. May I come in 
and show you my spoils ? And, Mr. Leslie, 
I want to speak to you on another—a more 
important matter.” 

The Rev. Norman Leslie’s face was 
shadowed with a sadness which he was 
powerless to conceal. He read what 
was coming ; read it in the blushing em- 
barrassment of Grace Luttrell, stealing 
shyly away; in the almost triumphant 
pride and exultation of the young man, 
surely too much for the capture of a few 
fish; and it was the voice of one awakened 
to a deep sorrow which answered : 

“Come in, by all means. My task is 
over, and I am quite at your service.” 

Then the vicar of Stanton Pomrey re- 
turned to his desk. 

It lay there still — that same bit of 
delicate laced and gilt-edged paper. His 
task was over. He had said so. Over, 
yet not completed. So he took it up with 
reluctant hand, and once more hid it from 
sight, as the lieutenant was at the door. 

Theirs was not a long interview. The 
visitor did most of the talking, and his 
utterances were rapid and eager, in marked 
contrast with the almost stern business- 
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like speech of the other. The cold un- 
impassioned tone chafed the younger man, 
and he broke out at last in hearty warmth: 

“‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Leslie, is this 
quite generous ¢” 

“Is what generous?” came the quiet 
reply. ‘Of what do you complain, Mr. 
Langridge, or rather Cuthbert? Do I 
throw any obstacles in the way of your 
happiness? I owe a duty toa dear dead 
friend. Remember Miss Luttrell is my 
ward.” 


“You ask me so many questions,” said | 
“ As my father’s son—as heir | 


the other. 
to Pomrey Hold, I should be a fit alliance. 
I will not complain. But you, sir, are so 
cautious ; you speak as if love were always 


to be mistrusted, as if no one could prize | 


my dear Grace save yourself.” 

A swift spasm of pain swept over the 
vicar’s features, but his face was turned 
away. When he spoke again, his voice was 
composed as ever, and he rose and took 
the young man’s hand. There was an evi- 
dent reluctance in the action—a reluctance 
of which this poor country parson was 
ashamed, and he strove to hide it. 

“Your Grace, as you say, Cuthbert. I 
stand not in your way ; I wish you every 
good thing, now and in the future. I sup- 
pose you will see Grace as you go out?” 
trying bravely to smile. ‘ Will you ask 
her to come to me here ?” 

It is a serious matter the discussing of a 
marriage offer with a ward, and, left alone, 


this guardian went through some rather | 


serious preparations. The glow of the 
sunset was dying away outside, yet he 
drew the curtain across the window. The 
fire was leaping merrily ; he took the poker 
and beat down each flickering flame. 
When he looked up, Grace Luttrell was 
there, 
courtesy, he placed a chair for her and took 
one himself with his back to what little 
light there was. 

“Grace, I suppose it is hardly necessary 
for me to say why I sent for you?” 

Again that pretty pink flush was in the 
girl’s face—he saw it even in the shadowed 
room. 

‘“‘T know,” ina whisper ; then, in answer 
to his cold tone: ‘‘ Mr. Leslie, you are not 
angry with us? You do not dislike him— 
Cuthbert Langridge? You will not oppose 
our happiness ?” 


and with grave, old-fashioned | 


“A good many questions, my dear girl,” 

he said kindly. ‘Let me answer them 

| with one: How can I oppose? You are 
| over age.” 

| “If I were over age a hundred times, I 

‘yet would yield to your judgment, Mr. 

Leslie—my poor father’s friend, and mine.” 

“Thank you, Grace. But,” with a 
smile, “in that case my duties as guardian 
'would be very light. However, in this, 
the authority from which you will not 
/emancipate yourself, sees nothing to 
disapprove. Cuthbert Langridge should be 
wealthy and of good family. And, Grace, 
you love him? Forgive me, but it is 
all so new to me. I knew not that you 
had seen much of each other. I never 
dreamt——” 

“ Nay,” she interrupted ; “rather forgive 
me. It is my only deception. I should 
have told you before. But it — it 
was only this day, and you were so 
absorbed in your books, your studies, that 
you——” 

“Never noticed,” he finished quietly, 
‘like the dull, prosaic manI am. You love 
him, Grace? I mean you are not dazzled 
with his position—you are sure of your 
heart ?” 

“T am sure.” 

With no trace of doubt she uttered the 
words. Even in the obscurity he could 


» 


_ see the faith and affection in those truthful 


grey eyes. 
“His position is not so grand as some 
think,” she went on. “He has no secrets 


from me, and the family have had many 


reverses, But, rich or poor, Cuthbert 
would ever be the same to me.” 

‘* And Cuthbert is a most fortunate man, 
| my dear,” he rejoined. ‘I pray that you 
| may both be very happy.” 

He rose from his chair; he took her 
hands in his, and, bending his head, 
tenderly kissed her cheek. The vicar did 
it slowly, solemnly, as one kissing the 
dead. To him it was kissing the dead. For, 

with that kiss, the Rev. Norman Leslie put 
away from his heart a dear love which he 
,had cherished there—a love which had 
been growing for many days; a love which 
died out then in a despairing sorrow. 
| Alone, he looked again at his unfinished 
| task, never to be completed now, and with 
'a weary smile for his own presumption, 
laid it away to be seen no more. 
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